Teach, Don't Preach 

Hurrah for Patrick Garrison, who wrote a letter in the July 17th issue entitled "New Age 
Bircher Speaks Out." You can sign me off as a political conservative, libertarian, John Birch 
Society member, and lover of New Age music. 

Like Mr. Garrison, I'd like you to stick to the issues you cover so well -- communist 
expansionism, the Constitution, the international banking conspiracy, etc. -- and leave the 
Christian preaching to the Christian ministers. Do some of the THE NEW AMERICAN'S writers 
think that anyone who isn't a Christian is some kind of a "New Age Satanist"? Where does this 
put adherents of the older (and bigger) religions like Hinduism and Buddhism? 

The true political spectrum of left and right is this: On one side (let's say "left") there is 
total government, or totalitarianism; on the other (the "right") we have no government, or 
anarchy. By these definitions, THE NEW AMERICAN is most certainly "right wing" on 
economics, and rightly so. On issues like communism you take the right stand, too; I know of no 
better source of information on this topic. But you get pretty darn /eft wing with your abortion, 
New Age, and anti-homosexual stands. 

I wouldn't give homosexuals extra rights because of their deviation; I don't care for acid 
rock or "crystal divining"; and I personally discourage abortion. But the more we legislate, the 
more we get away from The John Birch Society's motto ("Less government, more responsibility, 
and, with God's help, a better world'), one to which I firmly adhere. 

CHRIS MARQUIS 
Running Springs, California 


The Kindest Reproof of the Lot 
The magazine is great, and getting better all the time. Thank God for the advertisers. 
However, on the contents page and on page 4 of the August 14th issue, the photos of 
Senators Jesse Helms and Dan Inouye are transposed. I hate to see Senator Helms' good name 
assigned to a "mug shot" of Inouye. 
S. DE BOLT 
Carroll, Ohio 


Tragedy and Help 

I know you could stand a few more accolades. As a writer, I recognize quality writing, 
and the vast majority of the articles in THE NEW AMERICAN are well written, thoroughly 
researched, and interesting. It is tragic that so few people are influenced by your periodical. 

Please continue your fine efforts. Realize that some of us are so moved by what we read 
in THE NEW AMERICAN that we utilize the material as background for correspondence with 
governmental leaders. Thank you for your help. 

GORDON R. GOODY 
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Santa Maria, California 


"Whole Language" Full of Holes 

In his article on the "whole language" reading instruction that is being adopted in our 
schools (July 3rd), William Jasper correctly depicts the nature of the "great debate" that is now 
raging between the reading establishment and its lay critics. 

Ordinarily, when the opinions of lay persons are opposed to those of professional experts, 
one is wise to listen to what the experts say. Almost everyone agrees it is foolish to reject 
accredited physicians' advice in favor of that of self-appointed "medical" practitioners. 

The controversy that now embroils the teaching of reading appears to be a curious and 
startling exception to this general rule. The Reading Reform Foundation, a nonprofessional, 
nonpartisan public interest group, whose position on this dispute Jasper outlines, appears to be 
closer to the scientific truth about reading instruction than are professional reading organizations. 

In my books, Preventing Reading Failure (1987) and Word Recognition (1987), I have 
described the many and various reasons why so-called reading experts reject what the 
experimental research findings suggest about the best way to teach reading, and particularly what 
the research says about the positive role that the application of phonics knowledge plays in this 
instruction. 

In his book Intellectuals, Paul Johnson states, "It is all very baffling and suggests that 
intellectuals are as unreasonable, illogical, and superstitious as anyone else." In the case of 
reading experts, it appears that their analytic sensibilities are eclipsed by the compulsion of a 
magisterial ideology about reading instruction that prevents them from accepting pertinent 
experimental evidence. As a result, the illiteracy in our nation, which has been so amply 
documented, continues to grow. But, as I say in Preventing Reading Failure, when reading 
experts seemingly cannot be held responsible for this disaster, how shall we ever become able to 
remedy it? 

PATRICK GROFF 

Professor, College of Education 
San Diego State University 

San Diego, California 


A "Correction, Please!" Plea 

I have enjoyed Review of the News, American Opinion, and THE NEW AMERICAN 
since 1976, and I thank you for your accuracy. I have used what I've learned to help educate 
others. 

All of your recent changes are good, except having "Correction, Please!" only every other 
issue. Please reconsider: It gives me issues and speeches to research, and adds a great deal of 
credibility to the magazine. 

I have committed to you with my lifetime subscription. Keep up the good work and keep 
us informed. Some of us are lecturing, acting, and voting with your help. 

H.T. ROUSE 
Garner, North Carolina 


Give Us Chapter and Verse 
I make the following suggestion to THE NEW AMERICAN as a subscriber and as an 
American: Publish more credits, sources, and bibliographies to document and substantiate the 
information contained in your articles. It's nice to read things that one agrees with (and believes), 
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but more helpful. to all concerned if chapter and verse can be quoted to pinpoint names, dates, 
places, and/or references. 

The liberal media is difficult enough for conservatives to access without being 
handicapped by the lack of damaging, readily-available evidence we need to prove our cases. 
Much as I have faith in THE NEW AMERICAN'S thrust and intention, I know that others do 
not. 

ROGER A. KOSTIHA 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


FRONT PAGE Rescuers 
Captured in Laos 

Nearly seventeen years have passed since "peace with honor" was negotiated in Vietnam. 
With each passing year, the chances that remaining American POWs and MIAs in Southeast 
Asia might come out alive grow more remote. Yet the evidence persists that, as Lieutenant 
General Eugene F. Tighe, Jr., former head of the Defense Intelligence Agency, stated to a House 
subcommittee in 1981: "American servicemen are alive and being held against their will in 
Indochina." 

In fact, it is likely that dozens, if not hundreds, of the more than 2,400 Americans still 
unaccounted for in Southeast Asia are alive and being held captive by the communists. "The 
communist Pathet Lao have never accounted for even one living American in Laos. Not a single 
one -- out of nearly 600 POWs/MIAs in Laos," reminds Ted Sampley, who heads Homecoming 
II and the National Steering Committee for American War Veterans out of Kinston, North 
Carolina. 

"Our organization has a stack of declassified CIA documents -- before they were 
reclassified -- which show that the U.S. government during the war was tracking American 
prisoners of war being held in Laos," Sampley told THE NEW AMERICAN in a recent 
interview. 

"These Americans were not turned over to the Vietnamese; they were never released. 
And there's good reason to believe that many of these men are still alive, still hoping and praying 
that we will free them, that we will not abandon and forget them. But our government abandoned 
them long ago, and is now preparing to normalize relations with their captors." 

In the Name of "Progress" 

According to Sampley, Washington wants to sweep the MIA/POW issue under the rug 
once and for all, in the name of "progress" in our relations with the communist Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. "The State Department and the Bush Administration want to start showering 
economic and technical aid on these countries and act like all is forgotten and forgiven, like these 
American servicemen don't even exist." But Sampley and other Vietnam veterans and MIA/POW 
activists have vowed to fight this planned betrayal tooth and nail. 

"Our government has been trying to write these men off for years, lying to the American 
people, telling us that there's no evidence that there are any alive. While at the same time the 
government files are bulging with hard evidence -- live sightings, photos, radio communications, 
refugee reports -- showing that they are alive. We won't allow them to be written off in the 
interests of ‘foreign policy' or 'strategic interests."" 

The State Department's plan, he says, is to convince Americans that excavating a few 
20-year-old U.S. jet crash sites constitutes a genuine attempt to account for the missing 
servicemen. "It's another lie. Going over there and digging in the dirt of some old crash sites, 
when they've already got all the evidence they need -- it's an obvious sham, just something to 
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pacify the people." 

The U.S. government knows full well, says Sampley, that these crash sites will not yield 
any new information anyway. The Lao government and local peasants have already stripped the 
downed aircraft of all useful materials and, in many cases, have salvaged all or nearly all of the 
aircraft for scrap metal. "We've seen metal parts of these planes all over Southeast Asia, where 
they have been refashioned into tools, utensils, trinkets, little bells -- so the government knows 
that nothing worthwhile will come of 'investigating' those sites. And that's exactly why they're 
doing it: they don't want to find anything." 

Ted Sampley's bitterness toward many U.S. government officials, like that of most 
MIA/POW activists, is borne of much experience. "I love this country," he says, "but I have 
nothing but utter contempt for those officials who have repeatedly lied to us and to the MIA 
families, who have tried to cover up evidence, who have refused to make every effort to free our 
men, and who have done everything in their power to thwart those of us who have made every 
effort." 

"On the Reservation" 

Last fall, when the National Steering Committee for American War Veterans made 
arrangements to send a team to Southeast Asia on a mission to publicize a $2.4 million reward 
for an American MIA, they ran into continuous interference from Washington. Their plane 
reservations were repeatedly cancelled, even after they were paid for and ticketed. They 
suspected that it was the work of Col. Richard Childress at the National Security Council, with 
whom they had had numerous run-ins previously. "Childress's job at the NSC for eight years was 
to keep MIA families 'on the reservation," says Sampley, "to keep them from saying or doing 
anything that would embarrass the administration or force it to deal with the MIA issue. And he 
was very effective at his job." 

The goal of the Steering Committee activists was to get the message out all over 
Southeast Asia that a large reward was being offered, in the hope that some Lao official would 
defect with an American POW. To accomplish their objective, they printed a reward message on 
$5000 worth of Thai, Vietnamese, Lao, Russian, Cambodian, and Japanese currency. The plan 
was to disseminate the currency in ziplock plastic bags near Lao villages along the Mekong 
River: By putting the message on money, they would be sure that the message would get 
maximum circulation in the cash-starved Laotian economy. 

But the group couldn't get off the ground, literally, because of continuous unexplained 
airline cancellations. Not wanting the entire operation to be jeopardized by the delays, Sampley 
sent two of the team's members on ahead separately -- and secretly -- so that at least some of the 
notices would get out. The two were Jim Copp, an elementary school teacher, and Donna Long, a 
journalist, both from North Carolina. 

Rescuers Captured 
Copp and Long arrived in Bangkok, Thailand on October 1, 1988, rented a car, and 

drove to a Thai fishing village on the Mekong River across from Laos. On October 3rd they 
hired a Thai fisherman to take them in his boat along the Lao side of the river so they could 
distribute their reward messages. As they neared the Lao village of Ban My, they decided to go 
in closer and make direct contact with the villagers who were on the shore and in the water. The 
Laotians were very friendly and were extremely pleased to receive the currency. Emboldened by 
the cordial reception, the two intrepid rescuers went ashore and walked up the river bank into 
Ban My. 

After passing out the rest of their currency in the village, they headed back to the boat. 
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Jim had seen a Pathet Lao soldier eyeing them warily and was worried that they had overstepped 
themselves. He urged Donna to hurry and they picked up the pace to a fast walk. They had just 
shoved off in the boat and were beginning to feel relief and triumph at the successful completion 
of their mission when the soldier arrived and ordered them back at gun point. 

The Thai fisherman was allowed to leave, but Jim Copp and Donna Long were marched 
back up to the village. They were just beginning what would be a long and harrowing ordeal. 
Soon, two truckloads of soldiers arrived from the nearby town of Pakse to guard the dangerous 
duo. The following day they were taken into Pakse, where they would spend the next eight days 
jailed in separate rooms in a rundown, two-story French colonial house. They were not beaten or 
physically abused, but were fed only 500-700 calories a day -- usually one egg, a piece of bread, 
and a small portion of rice -- and were subjected to long, intensive interrogations. 

On their ninth day of captivity, they were given their first real meal and told that they 
would be flown to Vientiane, then sent home. When they got off the AN-24 twin-prop plane in 
Vientiane, however, they were met by Lao soldiers armed with automatic rifles. Copp and Long 
were blindfolded, put in the back of a covered jeep, and taken to what they later learned was the 
underground garage of a prison. 

"They're Going to Kill Us" 

"When they pulled us out of the jeep, still blindfolded, we thought, "This is it. They're 
going to kill us,"" Copp told THE NEW AMERICAN. "They started yelling and pushing me 
around, banging me into parked trucks, and hitting me with their open hands. Not enough to 
seriously hurt me, but enough to rough me up and frighten me." He was then taken upstairs to a 
cell and made to sit on a wooden "bed." 

"I was certain it was execution time. I heard the metallic click of a pistol hammer being 
cocked and waited for the bullet. Nothing happened. I took off the blindfold and found that I was 
alone." That's how he would spend nearly all of the next 30 days: alone. Except, of course, 
during the regular interrogation sessions, which lasted two or three hours every morning. 

Jim Copp's cell was a filthy 9-by 12-foot room with 6-inch thick concrete walls, a narrow 
wood slat bed, and about a half-inch of water on the concrete floor in which mosquitoes bred. 
Donna Long, who was incarcerated on the floor above him, had slightly better quarters and 
received better treatment overall. 

No Help From State 

On the 14th day of their captivity, they saw their first, and only, American visitor. Jim 
Steele had come over from the U.S. Embassy in Vientiane. As Copp recalls, Steele was rather 
detached and matter-of-fact, not at all encouraging. "He told us: 'Of course, you know that we 
can't do anything for you. All I can do is ask them to stop beating you, if they're beating you. Are 
they beating you?’ He definitely was not a strong advocate for our case." 

Steele assured them that he would cable their families; he did that. But the message that 
the families received said that Jim and Donna were being held in a hotel and were being well 
cared for. Steele visited them just twice more, for about 15 minutes each time -- but those final 
visits were no more encouraging than the first one. 

By November 3rd, after a month in captivity, Jim Copp had lost 35 pounds. His six-foot, 
four-inch frame was a gaunt 165 pounds and the solitary confinement was exacting a mental toll. 

After the third meeting with Steele, it was obvious to Copp that the U.S. government was 
not going to do anything to help him. "There's no question in my mind," he says, "that we'd still 
be rotting away in the Lao prison -- or we'd already be dead -- if our State Department had had 
its way." 
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Combative Veterans 

Deliverance for Copp and Long was to come out of Washington, but not through ordinary 
diplomatic means. On Veterans Day, 1988, Ted Sampley and some 3,000 Vietnam veterans and 
MIA/POW activists met in Washington at the Vietnam Veterans Memorial. They were 
concerned for Jim and Donna's safety, and angry at the State Department's lack of response. 

Sampley announced that the group was going to march on the Laotian Embassy and 
occupy it until Jim and Donna were released. "We made a commitment that when we got to the 
Laotian Embassy we were going to break the door down. We were prepared to be arrested and 
sent to jail, if that's what it would take to free them," says Sampley. 

News of the impending march on the Laotian Embassy reached the State Department 
almost immediately, and -- presto! -- things began to happen. "It was incredible how fast the 
‘tmpossible' was accomplished when the government decided it wanted to avoid an embarrassing 
incident. The State Department sent Don Stader over to the memorial at a dead run -- literally. 

"He arrived huffing and puffing and said that, if we called off the march on the embassy 
and paid $1500 to the Lao government, Jim and Donna would be freed immediately. We 
gathered the money together right there and paid them the $1500 -- and within 12 hours they 
were free." 

-- WILLIAM F. JASPER 


Facsimile of State Department Cable 


EAP/VLC: CHTWINING: 0595R CONFIDENTIAL 
LOy LI / BS BT .e 13132 
EAP: DLAMBERTSONN 
CA: MANDERSON 
DOD/ISA: GDIXON PHONE 
IMMEDIATE VIENTIANE 
ROUTINE BANGKOK, UDORN, SECDEP WASHDC, DIA WASHDC SECDEF FOR ISA, 
DIA “HOR, VO=PW 
CASC, PREL, MOPS LONG, DONNA, COPP, JAMES 
ARRESTS: CASE OF MR. JAMES COPP AND Ms. 
DONNA LONG 
eC ENE oRE SS TED 
2. RESPONDING TO A DESIRE EXPRESSED BY VICE FOREIGN MINISTER SOUBANH 
SRITHIRATH IN NEW YORK THAT WE FIND A WAY TO PUT THIS CASE BEHIND 
US, RICHARD CHILDRESS OF NSC AND CHARGE DONE SOMVORACHTT AGREED OVER 
THE WEEK-END ON A SCENARIO DESIGNED TO EFFECT RAPID RELEASE OF THESE 
TWO? INDIVIDUALS; TO-BEY FOLIOWED BY STATEMENT o( LesukD BY THE. -EWO 
GOVERNMENTS INTENDED TO REEMPHASIZE OUR COOPERATION ON POW/MIA 
TooURS-AND TO NOTE THAT THE KIND OF ACTIVITY WHICH LONG AND COPP WERE 
UNDERTAKING JEOPARDIZES THAT WORK. 
3. SOUBANH SUBSEQUENTLY INDICATED TO DONE THAT HE THOUGHT THIS KIND 
OF FORMULA WOULD SERVE THE PURPOSE AND THAT HE WOULD CARRY THE IDEA 
BACK WITH HiM TO VIENTIANE. NOTE THAT HE HAS LEFT THE: UN AND SHOULD 
BE ARRIVING IN LAOS IMMINENTLY. 
4. EMBASSY SHOULD MAKE THE POINT TO FOREIGN MINISTRY OFFICIALS THAT 
THE FASTER THE RELEASES OCCUR AND THE. MORE LENDIENT LAO AUTHORITIES 
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ARE WITH THE DETAINEES, THE MORE POSITIVE OUR STATEMENT CAN BE. AT 
THR SAME TIME, A GOOD LPDR STATEMENT WILL BE MOST USEFUL TO US IN 


QUR EFFORTS ON THE HILL AND ELSEWHERE TO DISCOURAGE IN THE. FUTURE 
THE KIND OF INDEPENDENT ACTIVITY LONG AND COPP WERE UNDERTAKING. 


ONE MAN'S OPINION John M.G. Brown & 
Thomas V. Ashworth 
A Ruse for Returning the POWs? 


John M.G. Brown, a former combat infantryman, is the author of Rice Paddy Grunt; 
Unfading Memories of the Vietnam Generation, a non-fiction account of the frontline war and 


the anti-war movement at the time of the Tet Offensive. Thomas V. Ashworth is a former Marine 
Corps Captain and helicopter pilot with combat service in Vietnam who has been investigating 
the POW matter for seven years. 


The Soviet Union has recently been focusing attention on their missing-in-action (MIAs) 
and prisoners of war (POWs) from the Afghan War. In an April 22, 1989 report in the San 
Francisco Examiner (reprinted from the Boston Globe), a high-ranking Soviet diplomat used 
familiar Reagan-Bush Administration phrases on MIAs in an interview: 

Think what an emotional issue the question of MIAs is for Americans .... 

Do you think our missing soldiers mean any less to us?... You can say there is no 

higher priority for us than accounting for these men. 

Officials of the Soviet Embassy are quoted as saying that Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev has personally raised the MIA issue with President Bush. This is significant for those 
American prisoners from three wars who are still alive in captivity. The President certainly has 
access to more complete data on missing Americans than the present writers, who have 
nonetheless uncovered extensive documentation of the long-time existence of American POWs 
in the Soviet Union. 

Political Embarrassment 

The MIA-POW problem has become an acute political embarrassment for both sides. 
Officials of both Soviet and international relief agencies have recently appealed to the United 
States for assistance in locating the prisoners and repatriating them, or at least obtaining their 
names. Most are believed to be held in Afghanistan or Pakistan, while others are known to be in 
freedom in the West, including in the U.S. and Canada. The Soviets claim, in what could be an 
echo of complaints from U.S. Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) and Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) analysts: "Whenever we learn of their existence, they disappear." 

There has been a series of recent signals from the Kremlin concerning POWs. The report 
from Soviet diplomatic sources that Gorbachev had discussed this matter with President Bush is 
an indication of possible cooperation in accounting for Soviet and American MIAs. Over the past 
three years, a publicized U.S. government effort to account for several hundred American 
prisoners, known to have been alive in captivity in Vietnam and Laos, has produced no living 
POWs. Evidence has been presented to the Congress and to Bush Administration officials 
indicating that some number of U.S. prisoners were transferred to the Soviet Union from 
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Indochina. 

On June 21, 1988, Soviet Red Cross officials charged that some of the 311 (now 313) 
Soviet prisoners missing from Afghanistan were being held in the U.S. and Canada. Such Soviet 
statements and insinuations on the subject of POWs should be examined in the cold light of 
history. 

Soviet Kidnappings 

In 1945 the Soviet Army "liberated" over a million Western Allied POWs and displaced 
persons in Nazi camps in Poland, eastern Germany, and Austria. According to the Yalta 
Agreements, they were to be repatriated to their native lands. Over half a million of these 
prisoners were retained by the Soviet Union and shipped to Siberian forced-labor camps of the 
gulag. This included hundreds of thousands of French, Belgians, Dutch, and ethnic Jews who had 
survived the death camps. 

Among them were tens of thousands of American, British, and Commonwealth POWs, 
whose kidnapping became a high-level national security secret. Some American and British 
prisoners were also among the more than 4,000,000 German POWs retained by the Soviets. (The 
Soviets also took some 800,000 Japanese POWs in Manchuria, most of whom disappeared.) The 
existence and subsequent disappearance of the American and British POWs have now been 
documented by the writers and research colleague James Sanders, working in the National State 
Department, the War Department, the White House, and other government offices. Although 
many documents remain security-classified by the CIA and FBI, some formerly secret records 
have been obtained through the Freedom of Information Act. Interviews and correspondence 
with 1945 participants have clarified other aspects of this long-hidden crisis. 

This unilateral Soviet action was part of a blackmail operation executed by Stalin and his 
cohorts -- Molotov, Beria, Golikov, and others. The object was to obtain Allied compliance in 
the forced repatriation of more than 5,000,000 Russians, Poles, Ukrainians, and other eastern 
Europeans, and recognition of the communist regimes, in Poland and elsewhere. Besides the 
massive body of evidence uncovered by the writers, the events of 1945 have also been confirmed 
by participants who are still living. An additional benefit to the Soviets was the permanent slave 
labor of thousands of technologically advanced (by Russian standards) Allied prisoners. The 
actions of highly placed Soviet spies and moles in the British and American governments and 
intelligence agencies greatly hindered the Allies and assisted the Soviets in this operation. 
POWs: Worth Fighting For? 

According to formerly-secret U.S. and British government documents, Presidents 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry Truman concluded that the potential losses of a war with the 
Soviet Union were not worth the possible recovery of 10-20,000 American and 20-30,000 British 
and Commonwealth POWs. Implementation of their policy of neglect was delegated to the War 
Department, the State Department, and the intelligence agencies. This policy necessitated 
classifying reports on the true number of prisoners. Evidence clearly indicates that some Allied 
prisoners were secretly returned in exchange for the forcible repatriation of Soviet citizens, of 
whom Solzhenitsyn, Lord Bethell, and Nikolai Tolstoy have written so eloquently. The 
repatriations were accompanied by mass suicides and other violence. Stalin reneged on full 
reciprocation, and most of the Allied POWs disappeared. 

The documented evidence shows that Churchill vigorously resisted the American 
decision, but then complied. Voted out of office during the Potsdam Conference, he later said he 
had intended to force a showdown with Stalin. The present writers have evidence that both the 
POWs and repatriation plans were secret topics of conversation at that conference, as they had 
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been in the Hopkins-Stalin meetings of late May-early June, 1945. After Churchill left the stage, 
it appears that Field Marshal Alexander, General George Patton, and -- to a lesser extent -- 
others, including General Dwight D. Eisenhower, resisted the chain of events prior to and 
following the unsuccessful September 1945 foreign ministers meeting in London. 

In the face of Soviet intransigence on full reciprocation in the repatriations of 1945-47, 
officials of the U.S. government tended to minimize the extent of the losses. In classified U.S. 
and British official records, the total number of prisoners known to be in Soviet hands was scaled 
down gradually to 5,500-6,500 Americans and 8,500 British and Commonwealth citizens, 
including Canadians, Australians, and others. Continuing research indicates that these figures 
reflect a shifting of missing, known prisoners into the MIA category, which totaled some 78,000 
Americans in WWII. 

The acute need for Western intelligence activities inside the Soviet Union -- among other 
things, to locate the thousands of Allied missing for possible secret negotiations or rescue -- led 
to secret air battles, as well as the first major American covert actions inside Soviet territory, 
executed by the Army G-2, the OSS (later the CIA), and the State Department's Office of Policy 
Coordination. The perceived need for extreme secrecy in this matter helped create the chain of 
events that has led to the present crisis over the limits of national security secrecy. 

Following the Korean and Vietnam Wars, ample documentation and evidence came to 
light of the shipment of American POWs to the Soviet Union; the U.S. formally requested the 
return of these prisoners. The present writers have interviewed both active and retired 
intelligence personnel who have confirmed these occurrences. The total number appears to have 
once been in the thousands, out of some 11,000 U.S. MIAs for the two later wars. How many 
still survive is a matter of conjecture. Some may have been granted Soviet citizenship with 
restricted travel and communication rights, as may have some of the WWII POWs. Those who 
could not be broken are no doubt still confined. 

Ending the Tragedy 

Thus, the latest Soviet statement of concern for the return of their missing Afghan War 
POWs should be taken for what it is: a public diplomatic signal of their willingness to consider 
an exchange or trade, either secretly or publicly. This should not be permitted to become a forced 
repatriation of those 40-50 former Soviet POWs known to be living in freedom in the U.S. and 
Canada, What would be in order is the use of American influence to gain control of those 
Russians still held in Afghanistan and Pakistan who wish to return home. Perhaps then the U.S: 
government could postulate that the Soviet Union had used its influence in Southeast Asia to 
obtain American prisoners over the past few years for just such an exchange. 

In light of what is now known of past U.S. government POW policy, this would seem to 
be a propitious time for the U.S. to negotiate with the Soviet Union on the matter of POWs and 
MIAs. The present campaign of glasnost in the USSR may have created a climate wherein it 
would be to the Soviets' advantage to expose, and end, this great tragedy. 


Deaths in the House 
Two members of the House of Representatives -- liberal Democrat Mickey Leland of 
Texas and conservative Republican Larkin Smith of Mississippi -- were killed in plane crashes 
thousands of miles apart last month. Leland, 44, a member of the House for 10 years and a 
frequent visitor to communist Cuba, died along with eight other Americans when their plane 
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crashed into a mountainside in a remote region of Ethiopia. Smith, 45, who was elected to 
Congress only last November, died when a small plane returning him from a youth baseball 
series went down in the southern part of his state. 

Bush Administration Actions 

On August 10th, President Bush named Army General Colin L. Powell to head the joint 
Chiefs of Staff, replacing the retiring Admiral William J. Crowe. Powell, 52, is the youngest 
nominee and the first black ever chosen for the nation's highest military post. A member of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, as was his predecessor, Powell served two tours in Vietnam and 
has held various political posts in Washington, including national security adviser during the last 
14 months of the Reagan presidency. 

On August 11th, President Bush appointed William C. Lucas as Attorney General 
Richard Thornburgh's "personal representative" to law enforcement groups, civil rights groups, 
and state and local governments. Lucas, a black conservative, had been rejected by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee for the post of Assistant Attorney General for Civil Rights. His new job 
will not require Senate confirmation. 

On August 14th, President Bush nominated Richard C. Breeden as chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Breeden, 39, the President's troubleshooter in resolving 
the savings and loan crisis, will succeed David S. Ruder if the Senate concurs with his 
nomination. 

U.S. Hostage Policy 

At a news conference on August 15th, President Bush said that if he could find a way to 
get eight American hostages out of Lebanon, "and that required using the military force of the 
United States, make no mistake about it, I would do it in an instant." The problem, said Mr. 
Bush, is lack of information and knowing that "what action we took was not going to victimize a 
lot of innocent people .... I don't want to be responsible for the loss of innocent life. I also must 
weigh, if we considered military action, the lives of the Americans ... being asked to carry out 
that action." 

The President also said that "we don't have to be hostile with Iran for the rest of our lives" 
and that, if Iran wants a new relationship with the United States, "a clear and good signal would 
be the release of American hostages." 

Military Shuttle Mission Ends 

The space shuttle Columbia touched down in the California desert on August 13th, 
completing a secret five-day mission devoted to military purposes. Although details of the 
mission were not made public, the shuttle reportedly deployed a new reconnaissance satellite 
designed to improve America's ability to monitor arms-control agreements. The pilot for the 
flight was Navy Commander Richard Richards, the mission commander was Air Force Colonel 
Brewster Shaw Jr., and the mission specialists were Navy Commander David Leetsma, Air Force 
Major Mark Brown, and Army Lieutenant Colonel James C. Adamson. 

Savings and Loan Bailout 

President Bush signed into law August 9th a bill that will cost at least $166 billion 
through 1999 to close or merge hundreds of insolvent savings and loan associations. The cost 
over 30 years, including interest, will hit nearly $300 billion, with the taxpayers providing about 
$225 billion and the healthy portion of the thrift industry paying the rest. 'This legislation will 
safeguard and stabilize American's financial system and put in place permanent reforms so these 
problems will never happen again," said Mr. Bush. "Moreover, it says to tens of millions of 
savings and loan depositors, 'You will not be the victim of others' mistakes. We will see -- 
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guarantee -- that your insured deposits are secure." 

Some 223 savings and loans have been closed by the government in the past few years, 
and another 500 may be shut down during the next three years. The industry will now be 
monitored by a Treasury Department entity, the Office of Thrift Supervision, and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation will insure the deposits of savings and loan associations. 

Another Japanese Leader 

For the third time this year, Japan has a new Prime Minister -- former Education Minister 
Toshiki Kaifu, who succeeds Sousuke Uno. Kaifu, 58, who was elected by the governing Liberal 
Democratic Party after scandals, tax increases, and farm policies forced Uno to resign, said that, 
while he was "not a sophisticated man" and had "many imperfections," he would work with his 
colleagues for "reforms." 

Change in South Africa 

Complaining that his Cabinet ministers would not cooperate with him, P.W. Botha 
resigned August 14th as President of South Africa after six years as Prime Minister and five as 
President. Botha's resignation 23 days before the next parliamentary elections was apparently 
triggered by the decision of National Party leader F.W. de Klerk to travel to Zambia, the base of 
operations for the outlawed Communist-dominated African National Congress, against Botha's 
wishes. De Klerk was sworn in as the acting President of South Africa on August 15th. 

-- JAMES J. DRUMMEY 


NATION Power Grab in 
West Virginia 

West Virginia State Senator Donna Boley is one of the leaders in an effort to defeat 
several proposed amendments to her state's constitution that would significantly reorganize state, 
county, and local government. She explained her opposition to these amendments to William F. 
Jasper, a contributor to THE NEW AMERICAN. 

Q. Senator Boley, what is the nature of the proposed changes to West Virginia's constitution, 
and why do you oppose them? 

A. There are three proposed amendments to the West Virginia State Constitution that are being 
submitted to the voters of this state on September 9th, and all three, in my opinion, are 
dangerous. There is an Education Reorganization Amendment, a County Reorganization Reform 
Amendment, and a so-called Better Government Amendment. 

Q. What is the thrust of the education amendment? 

A. Prior to 1958 our state education system was highly politicized, with the governor 
appointing the State Superintendent of Schools. In 1958, 31 years ago, we passed a state 
constitutional amendment that made the Superintendent's office a constitutionally-protected 
office. It created a nine-member State Board of Education that is appointed by the governor, but 
he is allowed to appoint no more than one member per year, and no more than four members 
total during his term. The board selects the Superintendent, who serves at its will and pleasure. 
The proposed constitutional amendment would put the Superintendent and the Board back under 
the control of the sitting governor. 

At present that means putting it under the control of the Democratic Party, since the 
Governor, 30 out of the 34 state Senators, and 80 out of the 100 members of the House of 
Delegates are Democrats. In addition, the Governor's former campaign chairman is also the State 
Democratic Party Chairman, Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and a top adviser to 
Governor Caperton. 
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Q. What does the County Organization Reform Amendment seek to accomplish? 


A. That amendment doesn't actually accomplish any reorganization in and of itself, but it 
allows, say, two or more counties to consolidate, or two or more municipalities, or several 
counties and municipalities, to merge -- all by a simple majority vote of the voters. What this 
will lead to is the dismantling of our traditional forms of government, with elected county and 
city officials, and the establishment of more governing arrangements with appointed officials. 

I see this as a major advance toward more metro, or regional, government, in which the 
people, the citizens, end up the losers, ruled by bureaucrats who are not accountable to the 
electorate. It will bring new taxes and new methods of taxation. This proposed amendment says 
that the legislature may provide that such consolidated governments may establish taxation 
districts within their jurisdictions. This will allow different rates of taxes that may be imposed 
upon the types of services provided within the district. It could lead also to more mergers of 
school districts and law enforcement agencies, which, of course, means less local control. 

This is being sold to the people under the attractive label of "efficiency in government." 
We have 55 counties in the state now, and some of the reorganization proponents are claiming 
that by consolidating these into 30 counties we could have much more efficient government. Of 
course "efficiency" should not be the sole criterion for any government reorganization plan, but 
even on this count the merger proponents strike out. 

Let me give you a concrete example of "efficient" regional government. We would have 
one regional jail for seven or eight counties. That sounds great to a lot of people. But it would 
end up costing us much more than under our present system. Under this legislation, each county 
still has to maintain its own jail. Here in my county, for instance, we would have to maintain the 
jail as a 24-hour, round-the-clock holding facility. We would have to transport prisoners 30 miles 
away, to Wood County, to the regional jail. We would pay them approximately $50 a day to keep 
a prisoner, but then, if the prisoner is appearing in court or has visitation or some other thing 
going, we would have to transport him back up to Pleasant County. Several of these regional jails 
have been authorized and one is now in operation. It's going to break the smaller counties having 
to pay for the regional jail, plus keep up their own jails and pay for all the transportation costs. 

Q. Did these proposed amendments originate in one of the metropolitan government 
clearinghouses, like the Councils of State Governments or the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR)? 

A. I cannot say for certain that they originated with the ACIR or any of the other many 
branches of the metro complex, but they may have. I don't have the evidence that identical 
proposals have been introduced in other states, but, according to people that have been 
researching this, that is the case. 

Actually, I am fairly new to this whole area of study. I have recently read the book The 
Metrocrats, by Jo Hindman, which was very thoroughly researched and which provides a 
comprehensive overview of the regional government phenomena, and I have to say that her 
warnings and predictions have proven to be true. 

Regional government has been usurping more and more control from county and local 
governments. Once you start merging and consolidating, you lose local control, and you 
invariably open yourself up for higher taxation as well. 

Q. And what of the Better Government Amendment? 


A. It would eliminate the statewide elected offices of Secretary of State, Treasurer, and 
Commissioner of Agriculture -- all of which are provided for in our state constitution. If the 
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voters go for that, then the state legislature would determine what offices, if any, it would replace 
them with. And, most likely, these offices would be filled by appointees of the governor. 


Q. Is there substantial opposition to these three measures? 


A. Oh yes, and it is growing rapidly. A lot of the opposition is born of outrage over the 
governor's tax policies. His campaign pledge was "No new taxes," and he said that he was going 
to cut $100 million from the state budget. But, in his inaugural address, on January 16th, he 
called the legislature into special session on January 25th to discuss an ethics bill, reorganization, 
and taxes. He proposed -- and the legislature disposed -- $409 million in new taxes, before our 
regular session even began! We went in there on a Wednesday night, got his bills on Thursday, 
and by Sunday most of his bills had passed by votes of 31 to 3. This included a bill to 
consolidate state government agencies under seven "super secretaries." He made a "temporary" 
1% sales tax increase permanent. The 6% sales tax now applies to groceries, and he also raised 
the gasoline tax five cents at the pump. 

The governor has the support of the League of Women Voters, the West Virginia 
Education Association (state affiliate of the NEA), and other liberal organizations. He is raising 
$625,000 -- which is a lot of money in this state -- to push these amendments. Much of this he 
has already gotten or is getting from the West Virginia Bankers Association and major 
corporations that he has been courting. 

However, we have very strong bipartisan opposition. I was at a rally for the constitution 
last night where Republican and Democratic state senators shared the dais with a Democratic 
member of the House of Delegates, and Democratic Party county chairmen. Secretary of State 
Ken Hechler, a Democrat, is the main opposition leader. There is a growing realization that the 
amendments represent an enormous grab for power by the governor, and even many of those in 
the Democrats' party leadership are now backing off from their earlier support. I predict the 
amendments will fail by a wide margin. 


NATION Panel Ignores 


Truth of Treaties 

The people's representatives in Washington recently held a three-day exercise in 
hand-wringing on U.S. options in Panama, July 25-27, 1989. They did so without once seriously 
considering the most critical issues of all: the increasing proofs of the invalidity of the 1977 
Panama Canal Treaties and the consequences of surrendering what Admiral Thomas H. Moorer 
called the "most vital maritime gateway in the entire world" to the historically unstable 
government of Panama. 

What the 14 U.S. Representatives were most worried about were the U.S.-imposed 
sanctions and what to do if dictator Manuel Antonio Noriega leaves -- e.g., how to finance the 
to-be-established democracy and who should pay for the damages caused by the sanctions. (U.S. 
taxpayers, run for cover.) The House Subcommittees (Western Hemisphere Affairs, and 
International Economic Policy and Trade) heard twelve witnesses: six judged to be left-wing, 
four status quo Administration spokesmen, one right-winger, and one moderate -- hardly a 
balanced hearing, and all but two from within the Beltway. 

The consensus seemed to be that the sanctions are failures, that heavy-handed threats to 
Noriega should be avoided, that the U.S. has abused Panama, that U.S. troops were always a 
threat to the Panamanian Defense Forces, that negotiations rather than military force should be 
used to oust Noriega, that U.S. abrogation of the Treaties should not even be considered. 
Somehow, all this was predictable. 
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One Side Only 

Western Hemisphere Chairman George W. Crockett (D-MI) praised the Organization of 
American States (OAS) for its two-month negotiation with Noriega, calling it better than the 
two-year U.S. effort. But the main accomplishment was the establishment of a September 1, 
1989 target date for a transition to democracy. But how? Noriega may not agree; he has 15,000 
guns. 

Unimpressed was the Ranking Minority Member, Robert J. Lagomarsino (R-CA), who 
asked, "But how do we oust Noriega?" Lagomarsino called Noriega the crisis in Central 
America -- ignoring the unconstitutional aspects of the Panama Treaties, which, many scholars 
contend, are the real crisis and problem. 

A star witness was Peter Hakim of the Inter-American Dialogue Club and protégé of Sol 
Linowitz, co-negotiator of the Treaties. Hakim quickly made his point: Don't break the Treaties; 
we are committed to the strictest interpretation. No one was present as a witness, or participant, 
to counter the Dialogue Club, which has always advocated surrender of the Canal. 

The only voice denouncing the unconstitutional Treaties was that of Representative 
Philip M. Crane (R-IL). Appearing as a witness, he told his colleagues that there were two sets of 
Treaties, both invalid. Committee member Dan Burton (R-IN) told Chairman Sam Gejdenson 
(D-CN) that he had allowed the hearing to become a Reagan-Bush bashing, and then left. 

Disappointing and most unfair was the failure to balance these hearings with witnesses 
for the other side, who might have told the story, under oath, of the continuing economic and 
strategic value of the greatest waterway in the world and the fraudulent "ratification" of Treaties 
that could surrender the Canal to the communist bloc, and result in an eventual shutout of the 
United States Fleet. 

Exercise in Futility 

My own efforts to become a witness -- and to persuade Chairman Crockett to call 
Admiral Moorer, Sam Stoll, the author of Canalgate, and constitutional scholar Jim McClellan -- 
became a classic exercise in futility. I began with Foreign Affairs Chairman Dante B. Fascell 
(D-FL) in November 1988, and contacted Chairman Crockett in early April 1989. Two months 
later, the word was: Thanks, we don't need you, we have our witnesses, all confirmed. My 
request for reconsideration was referred to assistant Nancy Agris, who had "never heard of 
Moorer or McClellan." She averred that the Treaties are the "law of the Land" -- and besides, she 
added, nobody in Congress wants to debate them again. 

The facts are otherwise: Most folks around Washington know Moorer and McClellan. 
Some 48 members of Congress are currently sponsoring resolutions for the very purpose of 
reopening debate on the Treaties; and many scholars believe the Treaties are not the "law of the 
Land," as they violate the U.S. Constitution, Panama's Constitution, and international law, 
specifically and in detail. 

During the 1977-78 debates, some 79 percent of the American people opposed the 
Treaties. Have our Washington statesmen abandoned Alexander Hamilton's admonition "that the 
representatives of the people shall not substitute their will to that of constituents"? It is not only 
unfair, but also ironic that those in power in Washington refuse to hear both sides of an issue as 
important as the future of the Panama Canal and, indeed, the U.S. Constitution itself. 

-- G. RUSSELL EVANS 


Capt. Evans is the author of The Panama Canal Treaties Swindle: Consent to Disaster, 
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hardback, 424 pages, available from General Birch Services, P.O. Box 8040, Appleton WI 54913 
for $19.95 plus $2.00 shipping and handling. 


An old adage says, "Crime unpunished is crime rewarded." There's basic wisdom in those 
few words, as anyone who's been mugged, burglarized, or fallen victim to any form of petty 
crime would attest. If the culprit isn't apprehended and punished, he'll surely conclude that 
criminal behavior is rewarding and repeat it. 

But how about crime on a far grander scale? Even on an international scale? Does the 
adage still apply? Does winking at crimes against humanity -- instead of punishing them -- 
reward the criminal and invite more of his horrors? The answer is yes. And it doesn't take a 
clinical psychologist to know that the principle is sound whether the crime be large or small, 
whether the victims be few or many. 

Death Toll Keeps Rising 

According to 20-year-old U.S. government statistics, communism is responsible for the 
murder of over 100 million innocent persons in this century. And the figure keeps rising. In 
recent years, communists killed close to half of Cambodia's seven million persons, added untold 
numbers to its macabre totals in Vietnam, and slaughtered a million Afghans during the USSR's 
horrifying nine-year-long invasion and war on that peaceful neighbor. 

Many persons cannot comprehend what the murder of a million or ten million really 
means. The reality of the crime is lost in the magnitude of the statistic. So, we ask them to 
consider the Soviet mid-air attack on the 269 innocent passengers of KAL 007 in 1983, or the 
use of poison gas earlier this year to crush freedom-loving people in Soviet Georgia, or the 
massacre of pro-freedom demonstrators in China's Tiananmen Square. 

Communist leaders should be held accountable for every one of their crimes, and for each 
resultant death and injury. If they aren't punished, at least by being ostracized, they are surely 
being rewarded, for their barbarism terrorizes into complete submission those who remain in 
captivity. 

U.S. Policies Also Reward 

There was a time when US. policies at least supported ostracism as one way of dealing 
with communists. But, over the past several decades, every conceivable kind of sustenance has 
flowed from the U.S. to the Kremlin, and more recently to Red China. Communists are rewarded 
first when they are not punished, and rewarded even more with aid, trade, credits, technology, 
equipment, and legitimacy. 

Today, U.S. leaders and most of the American media are treating Mikhail Gorbachev as 
some sort of enlightened democrat. But this man has been the leader of the Soviet Union since 
early 1985, and he has held membership in the ruling Soviet Politburo since 1980. He is as guilty 
as anyone for the murder of one million Afghans, the forced exile of another four million, the 
incredibly cruel rape of that ravaged land, and other Soviet crimes including the continuing 
existence of a huge network of gulags and other kinds of prisons within the USSR's borders. 

Why Focus on Dead Nazis? 

The American people should ask themselves why they are constantly reminded of the 
nearly 50-year-old crimes of Nazi Germany while communism's continuing crimes are regularly 
glossed over. Nazism threatens no one today, but communism still enslaves more than a billion 
human beings. The fact that the Nazis were punished is why they are no longer a worrisome 
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force. If the communists had been punished for their crimes, it is likely that they would also be 
historical has-beens. 

Americans are being lied to. If communism's crimes had been committed by the 
anti-communist governments of South Africa, Chile, El Salvador, or Taiwan, punishment and 
retaliation would be swift in coming. But communism is treated differently, and the memory of 
millions of its victims demands a dramatic turnabout. 

-- JOHN F. MCMANUS 


This commentary is also syndicated by The John Birch Society Features. 


The presidents of five Central American countries -- Guatemala Honduras, El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, and Nicaragua -- met in Honduras the first week of August and agreed to pressure 
more than 10,000 Nicaraguan freedom fighter to disband their camps in Honduras by December 
8th, and to invite a United Nations force to police the Honduran-Nicaraguan border to prevent 
efforts to topple the communist regime in Nicaragua. In return, the Sandinistas, who seized 
power in Nicaragua 10 years ago, are supposed to guarantee freedom in that country and allow 
the contras to return home in safety. "We're ready to exchange arms for democracy, but not for 
promises," said Adolfo Calero, a contra leader. He noted that the Sandinistas have broken similar 
promises in the past. 

Meanwhile, Nicaraguan communist boss Daniel Ortega has pledged democratic reforms 
to clear the way for next February's national elections, including suspension of military 
recruiting for six months, release of some 1,500 political prisoners (Calero says there are more 
than 6,000 political prisoners in Nicaraguan jails), and provision to all opposition parties of a 
total of 30 minutes each day on state-run television. It is not unusual, however, to have "power 
failures" occur when opposition candidates are using their limited air time. 

West German Appeasement 

The West German government closed its embassy in communist Hungary on August 14th 
because it was crowded with nearly 200 East Germans seeking freedom in the West. "The 
capacity of the mission in Budapest for receiving East Germans seeking refuge is absolutely 
exhausted," said a Foreign Ministry spokesman. "The embassy must therefore be closed to the 
public from Monday, August 14th, until further notice." A week earlier, the Bonn Government 
also closed its mission in East Berlin, which had been occupied by 120 East Germans seeking 
freedom, and said that refugees would have to obtain exit visas from the communists. Since a 
barbed-wire border fence between Austria and Hungary was removed in May, some 1000 East 
Germans have escaped into Austria via Hungary. 

Unrest in the Soviet Union 

Some 20,000 Russian workers in communist-occupied Estonia have gone on strike to 
protest an Estonian law requiring candidates for political office to have lived at least five years in 
Estonia, and voters to have lived in the Baltic nation for at least two years. The law was 
approved by the Estonian Parliament August 8th to deal with a Soviet policy of "Russification," 
which has sent so many Russian workers and soldiers to the country of 1.5 million that the 
Estonian segment of the population is down to about 60 percent. The Supreme Soviet in Moscow 
has declared the law to be a violation of the International Covenant on Human Rights, which 
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guarantees "each citizen ... the right and possibility to vote without any discrimination and 
without groundless restriction." 
Meanwhile, more than 70,000 people waving national flags packed the central square of 
Baku, the capital of Soviet Azerbaijan, August 12th and demanded greater autonomy from 
Moscow and new parliamentary elections. "We have had no answer from our three meetings," 
said Popular Front leader Ekhsidar Mamedov. "It's time to begin a strike across the whole 
republic." 
Fleeing Bulgarian Persecution 
More than a quarter of a million Bulgarians of Turkish descent have fled into Turkey in 
the past three months to escape a brutal campaign by the communist regime in Sofia to erase 
their ethnic and religious identity. That campaign has included the assignment of Slavic names to 
ethnic Turks, the shutdown of Turkish-language schools and newspapers, and the removal of 
Turkish names from tombstones. There were an estimated 1.5 million Bulgarian Turks before the 
exodus began, but they are leaving Bulgaria at the rate of 4000 a day. 
Political Turmoil in Poland 
Solidarity and two small parties that have traditionally backed the communists agreed 
August 18th to propose Tadeusz Mazowiecki for Prime Minister and allow him to form a new 
government. The current Prime Minister is Czeslaw Kiszczak, a close friend of communist chief 
Wojciech Jaruzelski and the winner of a bitterly contested election for the job on August 2nd. In 
a speech to Parliament, Lech Walesa, a founder of Solidarity, said that he was not interested in 
being Prime Minister, but only wanted "to help the reformist wing of the Peasant and Democratic 
Parties get into government and take up the challenges of the moment." He said that "the 
Communist Party will remain in this country and will be doing fine, but it has to get itself rid of 
monopolistic characteristics that subordinate everyone and everything." Solidarity and the two 
parties control 264 of 460 seats in the lower house, the communists 173 seats. 
Chinese Continue Crackdown 
Two months after killing more than 10,000 student demonstrators in Beijing, the Red 
Chinese regime has taken several steps to cut down on trouble at Beijing University. Not only 
has enrollment in the freshman class been cut from 2000 to 800 this fall, but "highschool 
students are being thoroughly investigated" for their political reliability, according to a teacher at 
the university. Also, most freshmen are being drafted for up to one year of military training 
before admission to four-year study programs. The training will include physical fitness, 
communist ideology, and the use of weapons. 
-- JAMES J. DRUMMEY 


AMERICAN OPINION American 
Grotesque 
The lewd, the bad, and the ugly in Modern Art 


Paul Ingbretson is a professional portrait painter who tutors in the French 


academic tradition. 


Visitors to the photographic exhibit at the Washington Project for the Arts, an obscure 
museum in the nation's capital, were startled by the pictures on display. They saw photographs of 
male genitalia, anal sex, lesbian oral sex, whip-wielding homosexuals, and one man urinating 
into the mouth of another. These revolting scenes were the work of Robert Mapplethorpe, a 
photographer who died last March of AIDS at the age of 42. They were scheduled to be shown at 
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the prestigious Corcoran Gallery of Art, but the Corcoran cancelled the showing because of the 
political controversy. 

"The most shocking thing about the Robert Mapplethorpe show," said a reviewer in the 
Washington Post, "is how good it is." Agreeing was a reviewer in the New York Times, who 
described Mapplethorpe as "an utterly mainstream artist. He saw sexuality as the root of 
everything and seems, at least at one point, to have held the wide-spread assumption that it is 
only by realizing all sexual fantasies and liberating all sexual energy that full freedom and 
ecstasy are possible." 

The Corcoran cancellation of the Mapplethorpe retrospective, which had already been 
shown without significant controversy at the Whitney Museum in New York, provoked the usual 
cries of censorship. But critic Hilton Kramer, normally a defender of what passes for Modern 
Art, praised the Corcoran decision, saying that Mapplethorpe's sadomasochistic and homoerotic 
art could corrupt "young and old alike." Kramer also said that the controversy demonstrates that 
"professional opinion in the art world can no longer be depended upon to make wise decisions in 
these matters." 

The controversy gained momentum on July 12th when the House of Representatives 
deleted a measly $45,000 from the $170 million appropriation of the National Endowment for 
the Arts. Of that amount, $30,000 was for the Philadelphia Institute of Contemporary Art, which 
had organized the traveling exhibition of Mapplethorpe's work, and $15,000 was for the 
Southeastern Center for Contemporary Art in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, which had 
awarded that amount to Andres Serrano, creator of the work depicting a crucifix submerged in 
the artist's urine. 

"Is a picture of Jesus hanging from a cross submerged in urine worthy of public 
funding?" asked Representative Dana Rohrabacher (R-CA). "The answer is no." Agreeing was 
Representative Dick Armey (R-TX), who said that "we have here an undisciplined process that is 
by and large a self-indulgent use of taxpayers' money, and there seems to be a callous disregard 
of the public's right to be represented." 

On July 26th the Senate approved an amendment proposed by Senator Jesse Helms 
(R-NC) that would bar the use of federal funds to "promote, disseminate, or produce obscene or 
indecent materials, including but not limited to depictions of sadomasochism, homoeroticism, the 
exploitation of children, or individuals engaged in sex acts or material which denigrates the 
objects or beliefs of the adherents of a particular religion or non-religion." 

"No artist has a preemptive claim on the tax dollars of the American people to put 
forward such trash," said Senator Helms. He argued that, "if someone wants to write ugly, nasty 
things on the men's room wall, the taxpayers do not provide the crayons." Senator Ted Stevens 
(R-AK) said that the art community may be "the judge of what is good art, but they are not the 
judges of what art we should spend federal money to disseminate around the country. I do not 
see any reason to disseminate the work of weird, crude minds." 

An editorial in the New York Times took issue with Senator Helms, saying that "the 
Helms Process would drain art of creativity, controversy -- of life. The Helms Process would 
reduce discovery to decoration and supplant the surprising with the approved. And the Helms 
Process would plunge one esthetic question after another into the boiling bath of politics. That's 
unlikely to be good for politics; it would surely be fatal to art." 

A month before the Times editorial, syndicated columnist James J. Kilpatrick put the 
controversy into perspective when he wrote that "this is not art in any rational view. It is prurient 
junk, intended to shock the decent sensibilities of those who would come to a public museum." 
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Furthermore, said Kilpatrick, "when it comes to free expression with public funds in public 
institutions, reasonable lines have to be drawn. In this appalling affair, the lines were trampled 
underfoot." 

The Mapplethorpe-Serrano furor is only the latest example of the corruption of art in this 
century, and it seems unlikely that the depths have yet been reached. No matter how depraved 
the artist, no matter how degrading his art, there are critics, museums, institutes, and foundations 
ready to shout hosannas and to try to convince the public that the emperors of the avant garde are 
really wearing clothes. This deplorable situation did not develop overnight. The origins of what 
is called Modern Art are not modern. The background and purposes of those who have foisted 
this cultural abomination on us need to be exposed. 

Since its inception -- in the violence of the French Revolution, in the new darkness of the 
Enlightenment, or, perhaps, in the resuscitated occultism of Blavatsky -- Modern Art has 
changed very little. It retains its fixation on the grotesque and the absurd, its allegiance to the 
political left, its dedication to the (shockingly) new, its preoccupation with sex and sex symbols, 
its hatred of Christianity and fondness for the occult, and its profound incomprehensibility. What 
has changed is that today Modern Art is an American institution. Once ridiculed, it is now the 
established form. 

Circa 1910, the pages of School Arts, a monthly magazine for elementary school 
teachers, were filled with illustrations of how to teach a child perspective, principles of light and 
shade, and the accurate rendering of the shape of an object -- in short, skills associated with the 
various decorative arts. By the 1930s things had changed dramatically: Instead of talking about 
how best to transmit skills, School Arts began to worry about how to "preserve the bubbly 
freshness of youth." Articles began appearing entitled "Group Painting for Social Growth," 
"Collapsible Collages," and "Drawing Impressions of Music" until, by the '50s, the emphasis on 
the transmission of skills had been supplanted by the encouragement of "creativity" and 
"self-expression." 

Nowadays School Arts takes an even more "enlightened" approach to the problem of 
education. The work of a Modern artist or two high-lights each issue, and the articles therein 
describe for elementary students the artistic problems involved in the work. The May 1986 issue 
dealt with the formidable subject of the nonobjective (abstract) art of Wassily Kandinsky, the 
"father of modern art." One writer proudly outlined the way in which she as a teacher had 
succeeded in altering a fourth grader's concept of what art is. Her moment of triumph arrived the 
day Johnny, after a difficult struggle with his preconceptions, allowed that the digits on his 
algebra paper were somehow "pictures," hence could not be ruled out as art: The tireless efforts 
of an elementary school teacher had helped to fulfill the prediction, and desire, of Wassily 
Kandinsky -- that there would be in art "a complete change from the ... logical to the illogical." 

Clean Sweep of the Past 

Today's art education system, and the "art" it fosters, is truly a monument to the 
originators of Modern Art, especially the Cubists, who, as historian Georges Lemaitre put it, 
"wanted to make a clean sweep of the past." Anything goes -- except art with restrictive 
definitions such as beauty, order, and ennoblement. The sciences and disciplines prerequisite to 
true artistic success are effectively unknown at any level of the artistic establishment. The 
National Endowment for the Arts was correct when it reported in 1985 that "basic arts education 
does not exist in the United States today." Modern Art, however, is doing just fine. 

Elementary schools have pretty much replaced art instruction with crafts or 
self-expressive free-for-alls. With few exceptions, things don't get much better in the secondary 
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schools. Does all this mean that the public school graduate who decides to pursue a career in the 
Free arts will be at a disadvantage as he enters an art college? On the contrary: The graduate 
work of students of such notable institutions as the School of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
demonstrates the continuity of the charade. Of course, in these rarefied environments, the game 
gets a little more sophisticated -- and a lot more cynical. 

A dictatorship of one's peers has replaced the old-fashioned dictatorship of beauty. 
Recently, a young woman attending another prestigious Boston art school received great praise 
for an abstract painting she had just finished, all daubs and streaks. Later, in tears, she expressed 
deep frustration with the fact that she hadn't a clue what was good about her painting or how she 
would ever repeat her success. If she continues at all, she is doomed to follow in her own 
hopeless and disconnected path, liberated from all constraints. Instead of passing on what artists 
of the previous century termed the "spelling" and "grammar" of the common "language" of the 
visible world, schools like the Massachusetts College of Art (MassArt) say they are helping 
students "take that first step in the development of a visual language" of their own. In fact, 
students who choose to pursue the traditional "language" at these same institutions are often 
publicly ridiculed. 

Something's Missing 

Young minds, of course, are also influenced by the significant deletions characteristic of 
the art history texts presently in use. In retrospect, one can see that there exists no more critical 
juncture in the history of American art than that period corresponding with French 
Impressionism, the last half of the 19th Century. At that time American students, fresh from their 
studies at the art academies of Europe, were incorporating the discoveries of Monet into 
paintings that might have put this country into a position of leadership in the procession of great 
Western art. The extensive oeuvre of this era, by some of the finest artists America has ever 
produced, retains even now the capacity to inspire a new generation of painters. 

Unfortunately, the Modernists who dominate in the writing of art histories have relegated 
this great Victorian art to the memory hole. Using the overview approach, they equate the vapid, 
third-rate paintings of Edward Hopper with the undeniably great cityscapes of a Caneletto or a 
Guardi. In their chronicles, fifth-rate socialist realists like John Sloan appear prominent, while a 
hundred superior Victorian painters, including many Americans, make not so much as a cameo 
appearance. These so-called historians scarcely mention this time when the arts in America were 
flowering as never before, with great murals being painted in her state capitols, and more 
Americans than Frenchmen studying in the best ateliers of Paris. Instead, they give us Modern 
Art, and it fills such as inordinate part of these texts that it's altogether impossible not to detect 
the slant. 

Propagation of Modern Art is not left to the formal educational institutions. Newspapers 
and art magazines, museums, institutes, and art centers also play an indispensable role. With the 
exception of those older museums that serve as caretakers for pre-Modern paintings and 
sculpture, nearly all these institutions operate under the sophisticated and dedicated guidance of 
curators either directly or indirectly following the early Modernistic lead of that 
banker-turned-Harvard-art-professor, Paul J. Sachs, and the Fogg Museum's curator program. 

The late R.H. Ives Gammel, perhaps the finest painter America produced, whose career 
spanned most of the past 65 years, recorded what was happening from an insider's perspective: 

By 1960 they [Sachs and fellow professor Edward Forbes] and their pupils, their 

satellites, and their indoctrinated disciples made up an Establishment with 

tentacles reaching into every state in the Union. They had discredited the 
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traditional acceptation of painting, except as it applied to pictures painted before 

1875, and the strange substitutes which they mounted with all the prestigious 

techniques of twentieth century salesmanship had been accepted by the 

sophisticated public as highly significant works of art. 

The Cloak of Legitimacy 

In other words, what the radical anti-art, anti-middle class, anti-Christian "art" 
movements of Europe brought into being, the American Establishment nurtured to maturity and 
gave the cloak of legitimacy. Knowing full well that the purchase of an artist's work by a 
museum instantly increases its price and marketability, Harvard-trained Museum of Modern Art 
director Alfred Barr and others used this phenomenon to put Modernism on the map. Conversely, 
their practice of "deaccessioning" has diminished many a museum's turn-of-the-century 
collections. One important painting by Henri Regnault, called "Automedon and the Horses of 
Achilles" and easily rivaling the best paintings of the period, reportedly remains rolled up in the 
storerooms of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

"Contemporary Art" 

Much radically "experimental" contemporary art makes its public debut through 
organizations whose titles include the words "contemporary art" or "art center." 

Most large cities in the United States boast one or more. There are Institutes of 
Contemporary Art in Los Angeles, Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and even Las Vegas. New 
Orleans, Seattle, Houston, and others have Contemporary Art Centers or museums. 

Unwilling to admit any formal connection to the London Institute of Contemporary Art 
(LICA), or to each other, these institutions, nevertheless, prove, exhibit after exhibit, that they 
share LICA's goal of "perpetual revolution in the arts." They work closely with each other, and 
with the more established museums of contemporary art -- like Washington, DC's Corcoran and 
New York's Whitney, Gugenheim, and MOMA -- to bring their respective cities the latest thing 
in shocking or offensive art. They are largely responsible for sponsoring Andres Serrano's 
inflammatory mockeries of the Christian faith, entitled "Piss Christ," "Piss the Pope," and "Piss 
G-O-D," as well as the violent, homosexual pornography of Robert Mapplethorpe. 

Modernism would not have survived without a never-ending effusion of apologetic 
journalism. Art magazines showcase everything from graffiti to toilets to "dismemberment" with 
the scholarly erudition of a Greek Sophist. The underlying philosophy, if there is one, postulates 
that Modernism is not only art, but art that supersedes all that has gone before. Issue after issue, 
the color-glossy pages of the art magazines hype work that might have been commissioned for a 
house of horrors, and executed by "artists" from a lunatic asylum. A long look at the works 
shown in Art in America or Art Forum, for example, gives the distinct impression that this is all 
there is -- a depressing thought for anyone of sound mind. 

From the very first smear, Modern Art delighted in debunking the concept of beauty, 
rejecting order in favor of "chance," eschewing coherence, and denouncing any decorative 
intentions. If the guiding spirit of Western art was classical and Christian, that of Modernism was 
Eastern, occultic, anti-Christian. If the traditional mood was life-embracing, with future-oriented 
moralistic tendencies, the mood of the Modern combined a pessimistic obsession with death with 
a grim hedonism. It substituted nonsense for reason, disquietude for repose, anger for love, and 
mockery for extolment. It has neither broadened the definition of art nor refined it; rather, it has 
sought to eradicate it from the face of the earth. 

Here's Mud in Our Eyes 
One of the distinctive objects at the recent (German-American) Binational Exhibition 
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held at Boston's Museum of Fine Arts consisted of a huge metal plate covered with mud. Art 
lovers were afforded the opportunity to observe the drying and cracking of the mud as the plate 
was heated during the course of the show. Avariant of the "happening" is the "installation." 
According to Patricia C. Phillips (Art in America), the Sanitation Department of New York City 
has commissioned a young woman to create a huge new walk-through installation consisting of a 
full-scale model of the garbage-strewn indoor ramp down which sanitation trucks drive to unload 
into waiting barges. It is intended to "help make the tasks of the sanitation department more 
visible and to show that the disposal of garbage is a question of great public significance." 
Phillips, herself a teacher of "environmental design" at the Parsons School of Design, adds that 
the woman's "iconoclastic approach demonstrates that contemporary art theory has not expended 
all the possibilities for the location, composition, or significance of art." 

The monochromatic (one-color) paintings made famous by American Expressionist Ad 
Reinhardt are still being turned out with remarkable alacrity. The monochromatists at a recent 
exhibition explained that their interest was kept up by the new meanings they were constantly 
discovering in single colors, and the never-ending quest for the "perfect" one. Willem de 
Kooning, although reportedly suffering from Alzheimer's disease, and unable to communicate 
verbally, is said to be doing the best works of his life. His metier consists either of sloppy, 
sometimes inch-thick abstracts or of mockeries of the female nude. "Art never seems to make me 
peaceful or pure, "he once admitted. "I always seem to be wrapped up in the melodrama of 
vulgarity." 

Frank Stella, who concedes that Modern Art is moribund and hopes to play a significant 
role in its revival, makes a habit of cutting out giant french curve shapes, painting them 
outlandishly, and forming them together into painted "sculpture." Sexually-obsessed painters and 
sculptors like Louise Bourgeois sculpt stones to look like breasts or other body parts. Before his 
recent endeavors in the area of "theology," Andres Serrano had received public money for a 
display of severed human and animal parts. Known as "dismemberment" or the "iconography of 
loss," this form is gaining popularity in the Chicago area; mutilation is also "in." A piece by a 
student at the School of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is a lifelike cast of a baby painted to 
suggest that the eyes had been gouged out. 

Initiated in 1965 as a sentimental salute to the cultural dreams of the late John F. 
Kennedy, the National Endowment for the Arts was allowed a "miserly" $7 million for 
distribution to the arts in its first full year. Twenty-four years later its budget is more than 
twenty-four times greater, at $170 million. Museums in this fiscal year will collect a handsome 
$12 million, with another $9 million available in "challenge grants." ("Challenge grants" must 
look pretty good to those individuals sitting on museum boards whose personal foundations or 
corporations would otherwise have to put up all of the money for their museum's projects.) The 
museum grant totals are actually much higher, but they are hidden by the Endowment's listing 
format in other categories such as "Inter-Arts." States annually dole out another $244 million to 
their own art agencies. The larger cities make contributions of their own -- some, like Los 
Angeles, as much as $20 million per year. 

These funds go almost exclusively to fringe artists. Attempting to make a case for a 
national arts policy that would reward artists who have already achieved some degree of success, 
Winthrop Knowlton, writing for The Public Interest (Fall 1986), observed that the present 
policy seeks out the new, the experimental, the innovative -- in other words, the "avant garde." 
No wonder traditional artists seldom bother to apply. 

Prop Art? 
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Government grants support political as well as artistic radicalism. Though an 
unapologetic supporter of anti-art, Hilton Kramer asserts in Revenge of the Philistines: Art and 
Culture, 1972-1984, that a "sizable" part of radical-left propaganda art 

is funded by such public agencies as the National Endowment for the Arts, the New York State 

Council on the arts, and the Department of Cultural Affairs of the city of New 

York -- yet another example ... of supplying the rope to those who are eager to see 

us hanged. 

This is precisely what the perceptive senators of the State of Illinois opposed when they 
voted to withdraw $130,000 in state funds from the School of the Art Institute of Chicago for 
allowing a student (who later claimed to be associated with the Revolutionary Communist Party) 
to encourage desecration of the American flag at a March exhibit on their premises. 

At the height of the Contra aid debate, students at the state-financed Massachusetts 
College of Art (MassArt) in Boston advertised a Sandinista fund-raising exhibit -- featuring 
contemporary Nicaraguan art selected by the Nicaraguan Ministry of Culture -- by flying the 
Sandinista flag in the place of "Old Glory" on their campus. During the three-week exhibit, the 
school held a panel discussion on Nicaragua. A featured guest was prominent leftist Lucy 
Lippard. 

Nor was this a one-time event. To help round out this art training, MassArt students were 
treated to a symposium in November called "South Africa: Culture under Oppression." Offerings 
for the upcoming school year include another on South Africa, one on Cuban Contemporary Art, 
and, last but not least, the "Rosenberg Art Era Project: Contemporary Artists' Response to the 
Rosenberg Trial." This is undoubtedly what the president of "the only publicly supported, 
free-standing college of art in the country" had in mind when he said, "MassArt sees itself as an 
agent of change." This school, and many other arts organizations receiving public funds, also 
exhibited the Hiroshima sketches, which were designed to demonstrate the inhumaneness of the 
United States and promote pacifism. 

Two years ago the Massachusetts Council on the Arts funded a circular arrangement of 
toilets, each supplied with a section of the Congressional Record for toilet paper. In 1985 the 
Los Angeles Institute for Contemporary Art sponsored "Secular Attitudes," a show featuring the 
Sisters of Survival, whose members dress as nuns and preach nuclear disarmament. New York's 
prestigious Museum of Modern Art (a Rockefeller creation) held an exhibition in 1988 called 
"Committed to Print" in which, according to New York City Tribune art critic James Cooper, 
"the visitor is bombarded with picture after picture, gallery after gallery, of supposed crimes that 
the Unites States has inflicted .... Nowhere is there any evidence of achievements of American 
capitalism or democracy. Instead, posters of heroic Red Chinese soldiers ... and Malcolm X are 
offered to remind us of glorious political alternatives available by embracing socialism, 
communism, or worse." 

Hilton Kramer names several government-supported New York institutions that promote 
political activism in the guise of art. He focuses on exhibits at the New Museum of 
Contemporary Art (disarmament), the Graduate Center of City University of New York 
(promoting Marxist-Leninist policies in Central America), the Edith C. Blum Art Institute at 
Bard College (art as social conscience), the Inter Latin American Gallery (women and politics), 
and the Cooper Union and the Pratt Institute (war and art, pacifism). 

Kramer's main objection seems to be that the works at these exhibitions fail as art. How 
different this ethic is from that of George Orwell, who commented in his essay on the works of 
the Spanish Modernist Salvador Dali: 
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The first thing that we demand of a wall is that it shall stand up. If it stands up, it is a 

good wall, and the question of what purpose it serves is separable from that. And 

yet even the best wall in the world deserves to be pulled down if it surrounds a 

concentration camp. 

Some of these institutions find no obstacles to working directly with official Soviet 
agencies. New York's Institute of Contemporary Art, along with Moscow's Union of Architects, 
is managing an international (one-world propaganda) competition to unite, physically or 
symbolically, the pair of Diomede Islands in the Bering Strait that straddle the U.S.-USSR 
border. The New York Academy, a new philosophically Modern school, ostensibly seeking to 
bring back traditional training in the painting of the human figure, received NEA funds to exhibit 
recent works from the official Repin Academy in Moscow. 

If all this seems strangely familiar to people in their sixties and seventies, it should. One 
of the Depression relief projects of FDR's Works Progress Administration was the Federal Arts 
Project, designed to help needy artists by funding their work. The quality of the public art, 
notably murals, was so inferior and the content so obviously socialistic that a congressional 
investigation was ordered. It found the program totally dominated by communists and shut it 
down. 

Artists chosen to execute public art in ages gone by were invariably men of bona fide 
good taste. When they erected a sculpture or painted a mural, it was well-suited both to the area 
it decorated and to the sensibilities of the average person. Nowadays the American public is 
expected to fork over its money in return for 120-foot-long rusting walls, piles of rocks, 
24-foot-tall lipstick tubes, and toilet bowls. Abstract Expressionist Robert Rauschenberg once 
declared that his intention for the decoration he was to paint for the walls of a high-class 
restaurant was to make its clients sick to their stomachs. 

According to the American Association of Fundraising Councils, private individuals, 
corporations, and foundations paid out about $6.4 billion in 1987, making the NEA's 
contributions appear paltry by comparison. Some of these patrons, like the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, pride themselves on the courage they exhibit in buying "difficult art," and commend 
themselves for educating their employees. The Rockefellers commissioned the Mexican muralist 
who painted, for the Rockefeller Center lobby, a tribute to the Socialist Revolution featuring 
Marx and Lenin. 

Pieces of Art 

As an investment, much of this art, public and private, has already proven to be difficult 
in another way. Many pieces, from the cubist collages on, are put together so badly or composed 
of such fragile materials that they have deteriorated dramatically from their original forms. Done 
less than forty years ago, the works of the Abstract Expressionists -- like Rauschenberg, Jackson 
Pollock, Willem de Kooning, and Robert Motherwell, ever dependent on that spontaneous 
moment -- are nearly all experiencing spontaneous degeneration. The plates glued with Bondo to 
the surfaces of the "paintings" of Julian Schnabel, one of today's "masters," are notorious for 
falling from their places. Works by other artists were designed to self-destruct. Incredibly, the 
rest seem to be holding their value so far, but it may be comforting to some to know they won't 
last forever. 

Until it becomes blatantly offensive, like the anti-Christian works of Serrano or the flag 
desecration of a radical art student in Chicago, few people seriously consider the effect of art on 
society. In a valuable book dealing with the literary aspects of this issue (Trousered Apes: Sick 
Literature in a Sick Society; see excerpt, page 43), British writer Duncan Williams says: 
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Plato maintained (and child psychology largely confirms) that only in rare instances will 

there be a good man "who has not from his childhood been used to play amid 

things of beauty and make of them a joy and a study." From his writings in 

general, one may deduce that by a "good man" he meant an individual who is not 

a slave to his body, who is capable of appreciating both intellectual and aesthetic 

beauty and who has sufficient civic pride to play a useful part in society. 

Few Americans ever consider the possibility that they can affect their culture at all. One 
reason may be that Modernism has encouraged the layman to believe that the confusion he feels 
toward the arts is a result of a natural evolutionary process which, in an open society, produces 
change with a rapidity that parallels advances in the high-tech industries. As a result, art can now 
be understood and appreciated only by experts. The analogy is inapt, for there is a fairly obvious 
and more or less logical development from the abacus to the computer. While the high-tech 
objective still remains effective and accurate computation, the underlying goals of Modernism 
clearly do not coincide with those of great art. (If W. Somerset Maugham is correct, "An art is 
only great and significant if it is one that all may enjoy.") 


EASIER-WINGS 
You and your antiquated rhythms -- 
What do they signify? 
Anything? 
Nothing? 
Rise -- 
Upon the wing 
Of liberating trends. 

Expand your thought beyond your structures, 
Abandon prescriptions, adopt new customs, 
And be unique like us. 

Forget the past. 

No? 

You refuse? 

Then be a fool -- 

A Yeats in an age of Ginsbergs. 

One might as well write pattern poems. 

-- F. R. DUPLANTIER 


Many apologists for the Modern look upon Picasso as the quintessential Modern artist. 
Yet his work only begins to make sense when viewed through his politics of negation. In her 
book Re-ordering the Universe: Picasso and Anarchism, 1897-1914, Patricia Leighten indicates 
that Picasso probably subscribed to the artistic viewpoint of the leading anarchist-communist 
theorist of the turn of the century, Prince Peter Kropotkin, who said: 

You poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, if you understand your true mission and the 

very interests of art itself, come with us. Place your pen, your pencil, your chisel, 

your ideas at the service of the revolution .... Show the people how hideous is 

their actual life, and place your hands on the causes of its ugliness. Tell us what a 

rational life would be, if it did not encounter at every step the follies and the 

ignominies of our present social order. 

Picasso himself called his work "communist," describing it also as political weaponry. 
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George Grosz indicted his own artistic output succinctly: "By my work I tried to convince this 
world that it is ugly, ill, hypocrite." "We are conspiring to overthrow the bourgeoisie, and its 
ideal of goodness and beauty," said surrealist Paul Eluard. Said Surrealist leader André Breton, 
"We do not believe in human progress .... I would rather destroy than construct .... We are 
wrathful against present reality." 

Art historian René Huyghe points out that with early Modern Art "the coherent and stable 
universe erected by Western logic had been merely threatened. Dadaism was the first attempt at 
systematic destruction." The futurist/fascist Marinetti encouraged his disciples to "spit on the 
altar of art." How different this attitude is from that of Maugham, who wrote in 1934 that "art, if 
it is to be reckoned as one of the great values of life, must teach men humility, tolerance, wisdom 
and magnanimity." 

E. Merrill Root, the American poet and essayist, looked at this kind of art another way: 

Much of the modern stuff of literature, painting, music is deliberately chosen perversion 

-- which is a falsifying and sentimentalizing of experience. Or it is a deliberately 

chosen emphasis on the partial, the retrogressive (life rolled down toward death), 

the petty, the minor, the ugly. Such perpetrators of mediocrity pretend to think (or 

do think) that only the ugly is true, that only the petty is great. This is false. If it is 

deliberate, it is a lie; if it is ignorance and superficiality, it is mistake and error. In 

either case it is the mongoloid in art. 

Early Alarm System 

A second, and perhaps more dangerous, myth protecting Modern Art is that, like the 
triumph of socialism, it is inevitable. The seemingly universal assumption that one's immediate 
cultural milieu has been decreed by the gods and cannot be resisted plays nicely into the hands of 
activists, who make no such assumption. Unfortunately, most Americans passively accept the 
arts chosen for them by an unelected "culturati," and do nothing to influence the proper 
development of this truly vital component of society. 

Besides affecting our society, Modern Art reflects it as well. It reflects our falling away 
from God and moral values, our tolerance for evil (our cowardice in failing to oppose it), our 
fixation with the animal nature in individual lives (our intellectual decay), our failed 
understanding of the nature of freedom. If in fact art is, as Marshall McLuhan said, "a radar 
which acts as an early alarm system enabling us to discover social and psychic targets in lots of 
time to prepare to cope with them," the sirens are going off all around. And they are calling for a 
great moral awakening. 

Many people see in art nothing more than carnality, self-glorification, or fraud, and 
conclude that it is "irredeemable." However, man by his very nature sees and, in gratitude, seeks 
to imitate the beauty and order that surround him. As Root put it, the artist "has this clear inner 
necessity, this inevitability in his very plasma. He must write or paint or compose because he 
longs to. And because he is what he is, under the clear providence of God, the things that are 
become more fully the things that are." 

Whether Modern Art is a mirror reflecting a dying culture or a weapon being used to 
bring a healthy one to its knees, Americans are foolish to pay for it. True art is not dependent 
upon the subsidies of government. Whether they fulfill bodily needs or spiritual ones, the 
worthwhile products of men's hands will always be sought after. He who would feed the heart 
must labor in the same free market as he who would feed the body. Even in the poorest of times, 
the true artist will eat. A sane society does not nurture Serranos and Mapplethorpes. A free 
society cannot allow its government to aid those would take it captive. 
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CULTURAL CURRENTS A Cure Prescribed 
by Quacks 

The Los Angeles County Sheriffs Department estimates there are some 70,000 
street-gang members in the greater L.A. area. By most accounts, the top two gangs -- as 
measured by membership, fire-power, and cash-flow -- are the Bloods and the Crips. Over the 
past decade, these outlaw armies of disaffected inner-city youths have outgrown their urban 
neighborhoods and spread their incredibly powerful, evilly efficient organizations across 
Southern California and even into other states. Fueled by drug-sale profits and armed with 
AK-47s, the Bloods and Crips take entire communities hostage, leave hundreds of corpses in 
their wake, and continue to shock the nation with their homicidal callousness. 

Quite unintentionally, these gangsters may also have created a backlash so reactionary, so 
explicitly statist, that a public wishing to be protected from them might be duped into trading 
liberty for security. At least this seemed to be the central theme -- dressed up, of course, with 
righteous indignation and national-security rhetoric -- of a two-part, prime-time NBC special 
entitled Gangs, Cops, and Drugs which aired in mid-August. 

Host Tom Brokaw spent the first evening screening videotapes of the ghetto tours he was 
given by L.A. County Sheriffs Deputy Herb Giron, an eighteen-year veteran of gang 
strike-forces. The second -- and no-less-sensational -- broadcast was dedicated to discussing 
solutions to the drug-gang-gun menace with a panel including Giron, Portland (Oregon) Mayor 
Bud Clark, a Michigan State professor of criminal justice, various traumatized citizens from 
across the country, and the Bush Administration's "drug czar," William Bennett. 

New Scapegoats for Old Crises 

According to Brokaw, L.A.'s Bloods and Crips have established branch operations in 
other states over the past several years, beginning with the Pacific Northwest and continuing 
across the Midwest to the East Coast. Be that as it may, some of the panelists seized upon this 
isolated fact in a valiant attempt to prove that neither Portland, Oregon nor Omaha, Nebraska had 
any gang activity or drug problem until the vile, conscienceless Los Angelenos moved in. 

Bud Clark, Mayor of Portland, quite clearly condemned Californians as the cause of his 
city's recent problems with drugs and gangs -- problems which led him to request a call-up of the 
National Guard, impose an evening curfew, and seek guidance from Washington, DC. In order to 
combat the "national security problem of drugs," Mayor Clark intoned, "we're looking for 
money, manpower, and resources. And we hope it's going to come from the federal government." 
At present, there are at least 35 Guardsmen assigned to street patrols, strike forces, or jail duties 
in Portland, in an ominous experiment foreshadowing the creation of a "national police force." 

Following some choice clips from his videotaped talks with politicians, policemen, and 
citizens in Omaha, Nebraska, Brokaw opined that, "with enough police and enough programs, 
Omaha will have a chance" to defeat the adolescent racketeers purveying poison in that city. But 
Nebraskans, too, are looking to the federal government for "resources" and "guidance"; like the 
Oregonians, they believe that "more police, more troops, and tougher justice" can set errant 
youths on the straight and narrow path and make the world safe once again. Nothing can be 
accomplished, of course, without a "national consensus" and a "coordinated," centralized 
program -- meaning, of course, the transformation of America from a confederation of individual 
states to one unified nation-state run from Washington, DC. 

So What's the Answer? 

William Bennett, while saying he "wouldn't throw every casual user in jail" initially, 

called for serious "sanctions at every level of the system." In response to a member of the 
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audience who called for increased expenditures for anti-drug, anti-gang education (federal funds 
with federal control, naturally). Bennett inadvertently provided the answer while simultaneously 
pooh-poohing it: "The answer is family, school, and church, sure" -- but "we need to build more 
prisons" and coordinate far-flung efforts through a greater federal involvement in local law 
enforcement. 

Deputy Giron, too, had the right idea without knowing it. While he probably meant to say 
that parents were not raising their children with enough discipline, what he did say was that 
"parents aren't raising their children" -- period. Truer words were never spoken: In this day and 
age, the professional caretakers (collectivist educators, social workers, academicians, and 
politicians) have adjudged parents unqualified to raise their own progeny and have taken over 
that duty -- without, of course, taking responsibility for their dismal failure. As with most 
interventionist policies and programs, the proponents of statist education and child-care explain 
away such failure by predicating the success of their historic undertaking on more funding, more 
power, more leeway -- and less interference from ignorant parents and lunatic individualists. 

Had an Americanist (or libertarian, constitutionalist, individualist, true conservative) been 
in the audience or on the panel, Giron's and Bennett's unintentional truisms might have led to a 
discussion of the correct role of the federal government in the handling of the drug and gang 
"crises." Quite a few -- though they are no fans of dope or drive-by shootings -- would aver that 
the federal government's primary responsibility is to stay out of local and state affairs and tend to 
the duties enumerated in the U.S. Constitution. Crimes not committed on federal lands -- Indian 
reservations, military bases, etc. -- are matters for a particular state and its citizens to handle. 

The Economics of Dope 

It didn't seem to matter to any of the panelists that drug dealers, whether home-grown or 
migrant, are merely the supply side of the supply-and-demand equation: If there were no cocaine 
buyers in Portland, no market for the Bloods and Crips, then those L.A. gangsters wouldn't have 
any incentive to move there. Neither was it deemed appropriate to mention the many 
constitutionalist arguments for drug legalization, most of which define drug use as a moral, not 
legal, determination made by the individual. 

In the libertarian view, for example, it matters not whether using drugs -- which category, 
of course, includes caffeine, nicotine, alcohol, and all manner of medications doled out by 
America's monopolist medics -- is "right" or "wrong" in the eyes of the majority, because it is a 
matter of personal responsibility. There is a very important difference between a drug user who 
falls asleep in front of the television and one who gets behind the wheel of a car and commits 
hit-and-run: The latter has caused injury to another, and must be held accountable. A true crime 
has an immediate and identifiable victim. 

The same logic. used to outlaw narcotics is being used to outlaw guns: A lot of crimes are 
committed with guns, therefore no one (or very few) should be allowed to have them. As far as 
drugs are concerned, it is true that some people will become addicted to them if they are 
available, but it does not necessarily follow that every user will become an addict, or that every 
addict will become a robber. Even if a person smokes crack and busts up his own living room, 
who is the injured party? Is government, specifically the federal government, now going to be in 
the business of preventing all potential crime by restricting access to all its causes, real and 
imagined -- causes like mind-altering drugs or mind-altering emotions? (Statistically -- in today's 
world and throughout history -- love and jealousy are the most common motives for murder.) 
Absent any force or fraud committed against another person, should a non-standard blood 
chemistry be sufficient cause for one's incarceration? 
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According to Bennett and most of the other panelists, the answer is a resounding yes. But 
Bennett, a veteran Insider, always cleverly cloaks his statist views in the rhetoric of the 
conservative constitutionalist, and doubtless scored big points with reactionaries when he 
excoriated Professor Carl Taylor, who teaches criminal justice at the college and junior-college 
level in Michigan, for saying that gangs and drugs are "reflective of society." In a most 
emotional reaction, Bennett told the professor, "Unless you believe in individual responsibility, 
you're never going to solve this problem." Touché. 

The Attack of the Quacks 

The proliferation of anti-drug and anti-gun laws clearly indicates that the power mongers 
of the political establishment could care less about "individual responsibility." They are much 
more concerned with manipulating the crises which they themselves helped create, in order to 
further consolidate control in the hands of the Insider elite. With Portland as a model, the statists 
are off and running with their sales campaign for a "nationalized" police effort to combat gangs 
and drugs, a campaign which NBC and Brokaw helped promote with several million dollars' 
worth of free air time. 

On September 5th, President Bush will unveil his new national program for combatting 
"the scourge of drugs" in America. If Bennett's pronouncements on the Gangs, Cops, and Drugs 
program are any clue, we can look forward to further intervention by the federal government in 
local law enforcement, further encroachment on states' rights, continued erosion of personal 
liberty, and the absorption of individual responsibility into collectivist activity. Perhaps when 
there are Army jeeps with mounted machine-guns at every street corner in every community in 
the United States -- to fight the drug crisis, or the gang crisis, or the gun crisis, or some 
as-yet-unspecified crisis -- Americans will realize that a cure can be much deadlier than the 
disease it is supposed to treat, especially when the treatment is prescribed by quacks. 

-- ERIK A. JOHNSON 


Thoughtless People 

In the August Free Market, editor Llewellyn H. Rockwell argues that an "opinion cartel" 
in Washington, DC effectively limits open debate on subjects affecting the liberty of Americans. 
"In Washington, it is hard to find more than a marginal difference of opinion on any issue," says 
Rockwell, noting that "the triumph of interests over values" achieved by the Bush Administration 
has had several unfortunate consequences: 

Since Bush and the new bipartisanship arrived, we've gotten agreement on the S&L 

bailout, the Brady Plan bank bailout, a higher minimum wage, a massive increase 

in environmental regulation, gun control, and budget prevarication that's unusual 

even for Washington. 

Rockwell contends that "a narrow range of respectable opinion" offsets the benefits of 
America's "wonderful lack of official restraints on freedom of speech and press," achieving a 
censorship far more effective than that practiced by totalitarian governments: 

All governments, and the elites that live off them, want to control public opinion. Most 

do it through open censorship and official propaganda. Ours uses subtler and 

therefore more effective techniques to ensure that we do not oppose the host of 

programs that take money from producers and hand it out to non-producers -- 

government and its friends. 
The U.S. media, Rockwell reminds us, are more of a lapdog than a watchdog: 
Despite the myth of government-press antagonism, the national media are all too useful 
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in this effort. Typically, the media simply recycle government handouts, from 

Keynesian economic projections to phony statistics on the size of the federal 

deficit. 

According to Rockwell, the list of issues "on which consent is engineered by the opinion 
cartel" includes the income tax, central banking, the deficit, the minimum wage, federal 
spending, bureaucracy, and environmentalism. Rockwell insists that Americans have "only been 
fooled and cowed" into supporting big government. "Breaking up the opinion cartel," he 
concludes, "is therefore the first step toward mobilizing a people that still longs for liberty." 
(Ludwig yon Mises Institute, 851 Burlway Road, Burlingame, CA 94010) 

Not-So-Funny Money 

In the August 15th issue of The Ron Paul Investment Letter, former Congressman Ron 
Paul warns that official efforts to downplay the significance of a currency substitution are cause 
for alarm: "The more we see articles reassuring us that the coming New Money has no 
importance, the more we should worry. In the 1970s, just before the two official dollar 
devaluations (when there was still a tenuous link to gold), government officials lied frequently, 
claiming that no devaluation was imminent. The closer we got to the official announcements, the 
more denials we heard." 

Paul's remarks are prompted by an article -- based on an interview with Ira Polikoff, 
assistant to the director of the U.S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing -- that appeared in the 
Knight-Ridder newspapers during July. Paul charges that Polikoffs claim -- that new currency, 
intended merely to "avoid counterfeiting," would not be accompanied by a recall of existing 
currency -- is absurd since "the old currency could still be counterfeited." Paul argues that 
counterfeiting is not a problem ("except for what the Fed does!") and that the true purpose of the 
money change is "to allow the feds to track cash use, identify people in the underground 
economy, and perhaps to allow the IRS to confiscate unexplained cash." 

In the same issue, Paul notes that the Justice Department "has just published a 20-page 
blueprint for a national ID smartcard, to be introduced as a national gun registration card. 
Eventually, it would include your fingerprints and retina scan, and some of the technology 
Justice proposes using will also be used in the New Money." Concludes Paul: "Big government 
is willing to use any excuse to implement an Orwellian State, whether counterfeiting, drug 
dealing, tax evading, money laundering, or felons buying guns." (1120 NASA Blvd., Suite 104, 
Houston, TX 77058, $99) 

Making the News 

In the August Between the Lines, columnist Cliff Kincaid raises the possibility of 
widespread media bias on the subject of child care: "One of the main groups promoting federal 
control of child care not only gets incredibly favorable publicity from the media, but is funded by 
some of our largest corporations and the media themselves!" According to Kincaid, supporters of 
the Children's Defense Fund (CDF), which has "vigorously lobbied" for the Act for Better Child 
Care Services, include the following corporations: Exxon, General Motors, Mobil Oil, Xerox, 
Sears, and IBM. Media supporters include: Time, Inc., the MCA Foundation, and Warner 
Communications. 

"Articles about or citing CDF studies and reports totaled nearly 13,000," the CDF boasts 
of its "success" with the-media in 1988. "Isn't there something fishy about this?" asks Kincaid. 
"It seems as if the media are paying their sources of information to report what the media want to 
print or broadcast." (P.O. Box 2780, Palos Verdes, CA 90274, $29) 

-- F.R. DUPLANTIER 
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NEWSLETTER LINE 


Donald McAlvany, in the July issue of The McAlvany Intelligence Advisor, states that 
the "underlying fundamentals continue to point to a major financial crisis over the next 6-12 
months. If one assumes that you make money by buying things when they are undervalued and 
selling them when they are overvalued, then gold and silver priced under $400 and $6 are buys 
today, and real estate and common stocks are sells." (Box 84904, Phoenix, AZ 85071, $95) 

Antony Sutton called President Bush's $20-billion-a-year environmental program a con 
game in the July issue of The Phoenix Letter.""A welfare payment for big business ... a rip-off of 
the tax-paying public." Sutton contends that his own program for eliminating smog in the U.S., 
based on primary energy weather engineering, can do a better job for a mere $20 million per 
year. (Suite 216C, 1517 14th Street West, Billings, MT 59102, $87) 

Gerald Theisen and Jeff Helleberg, in The Marketarian Letter, argue that the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average is likely to move up. "Pullbacks to the 2460 to 2500 area should present 
buying opportunities. Also important at this time is that all of the popular averages are still above 
their 200-day moving averages." They conclude that "all-time highs above 2722 could be 
reached this year." (Box 84906, Phoenix, AZ 85071, $225) 

James Roszel, in the July issue of Roszel's Survival Strategies, says that "rallies should 
be used to lighten current stock positions," and stresses stocks in small companies. He feels the 
dollar will plunge unless Congress and President Bush agree on a good multi-year 
deficit-reduction program. (333 South Allison Parkway, Suite 302, Lakewood, CO 80226, $90) 

Harry Schultz, writing in the July 9th issue of The International Harry Schultz Letter, 
predicts that interest rates will go lower and bonds will go higher. "This is your last, best chance 
to get deeper into bonds, including 30-year government zero-coupon bonds." He also believes 
that it's the beginning of the end for the gold bear market. (Box 622, CH-1001 Lausanne, 
Switzerland, $275) 

R. W. Bradford, in the July 13th Analysis & Outlook, claims that the gold market "has 
come to life .... It's a new era for gold: an era of substantial price inflation, of negative yields on 
money-market investments and bonds, of a sick stock market, and of burgeoning gold prices. 
Few investors realize it yet. But those who do will profit handsomely." (Box 1167, Port 
Townsend, WA 98368, $36) 

Tony Henfrey, in the July 6th issue of On Markets, says a recession in the U.S. is likely, 
and could be official once all the July/August data is in. The Dow "should drop to around 2250 
... and if that level is exceeded, expect the decline to continue until late 1990." (Box 460, Klouf 
3640, Republic of South Africa, $185) 

James Arnold makes a case for a continued bull market in the July 17th issue of The 
Primary Trend. "The post-1987 bull market remains very much in force," he states, "and it has 
much further to go in both time and price." He contends that a "short-term correction could ... 
occur at any time," but expects "any correction to be short-lived and well-contained." (700 N. 
Water Street, Milwaukee, WI 53202, $180) 

Bert Dohmen, ina July 18th Special Bulletin of The Wellington Letter, states that a 
sharp correction in the ongoing long-term bull market for stocks is imminent, with a likely 
downside target of 2350 or so for the Dow. He advises against precious metals, arguing that any 
positions in this investment sector should be on the short side. (Box 1287, Honolulu, HI 96807, 
$375) 

Arch Crawford issued another "full-scale sell signal" for stocks in the July 22nd issue of 
Crawford Perspectives. He counsels: "Best bet in a long time: Buy gold in any form." (250 E. 
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77th Street, New York, NY 10021, $250) 

Mike Ketcher interviewed William Tehan of P. R. Herzig & Co. for the August issue of 
Predictions. Tehan foresees "a modern-day credit collapse, where the long-term bond market 
will collapse into the cash market." When that happens, he says, "the Fed will no longer be able 
to continue the credit inflation. We will see an upward spike in interest rates, an even more 
serious shortage of cash, and a banking crisis, as people scramble to get liquid." Tehan's 
conclusion is that we are approaching "the end of the era of inflation and the beginning of a 
major deflation and depression." (Suite 1200, 7910 Woodmont Avenue, Bethesda, MD 20814, 
$78) 

Allen Keyte thinks the U.S. dollar will be the strongest currency over the next two 
months or so, according to the July 15th edition of World Affairs Review. Thereafter, he says, it 
is expected to decline as the Fed eases up to prevent a recession. (17 Rodney Road, Cheltenham, 
Glos GL50 1HX, United Kingdom, $135) 

Don Weisman, writing in the July 19th issue of AcuTrend, observes that a low in silver 
is projected for August, with a rise foreseen through November. The November price level, 
which he does not believe will exceed $6.25 per ounce, will probably be as high as this precious 
metal will go for 1989; he does not expect a bull market for silver. (Box 34, St. Cloud, MN 
56302, $150) 

George Dagnino, in The Peter Dag Investment Letter of July 24th, says that the stock 
market is "closer to a top than to a buy opportunity. For this reason, we recommend that our 
clients avoid stocks and invest their funds in money-market instruments and bonds." He 
concludes that inflation "is unlikely to decline enough to reignite the bull market in bonds." (65 
Lake Front Drive, Akron, OH 44319, $250) 

-- W.A. ("JOHN") JOHNSON 


THE LAW Kill One, 
Keep the Other 

Abortion is the intentional, direct killing of an innocent human being. The pro-death 
forces try to obscure that reality with slogans, lies, and diversions. But in the moral, though not 
in the technical legal sense, every abortion is a murder. Perhaps the most obnoxious lie of the 
pro-death forces is that they are pro-choice. The party most urgently at interest in the matter, the 
child, has no choice. 

If we need further confirmation of this reality, we can see it in the current acceptance of 
"selective reduction" of multi-fetal pregnancies as a legitimate medical practice. Devised to deal 
with cases in which a woman is carrying multiple unborn children as a result of fertility drugs or 
in vitro fertilization, "selective reduction" is based on the ideal that it is better to kill some of the 
children so as to give the others a chance of survival. If the woman is carrying six children, the 
chance that all, or even any, will survive is slim or nonexistent. Ethically, it is similar to the 
argument that would justify the stronger passengers throwing the weaker ones out of a lifeboat. 
Neither the common law nor traditional Christian teaching sanctions such direct, intentional 
killing of innocent human beings for whatever justification. 

Selective Executions 

In the April 21, 1988 New England Journal of Medicine, a team of physicians described 
the "selective reduction" procedure. They recommend performing the "reduction" between the 
11th and 12th weeks of pregnancy. "Under direct ultrasonic visualization ... a 20-gauge needle 
was introduced into the thorax of one of the uppermost fetuses. Whenever possible, the needle 
tip was placed directly into the fetal heart. Two to seven mmol of potassium chloride was then 
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injected .... If cardiac activity persisted, five to 10 ml of sterile saline was injected next to the 
heart in an attempt to disrupt cardiac function by extrinsic pressure." If the child still survived, 
the patient would "undergo the procedure again one week later." One reason for not delaying the 
"reduction" beyond the 12th week is that the repeated ultrasound examinations can cause 
"emotional bonding" between the mother and the selected victim. 

"Selective reductions" are simply executions. And sometimes it is difficult to execute the 
right victim. The Ob.Gyn. News for August 1-14, 1989 reported on a lecture by Dr. Richard 
Berkowitz, director of the maternal-fetal medicine division at Mt. Sinai Medical Center, New 
York: 

[T]he most common complications that occur while a physician is gaining expertise are 

"miscarriage of the entire pregnancy" or failure to cause asystole in a targeted 

fetus. Because of the potential for leaving a fetus impaired by the attempt to cause 

asystole, the procedure must be repeated, [Dr. Berkowitz] said .... Termination of 

just one twin poses certain logistical challenges. Women are sometimes referred 

to this institution with a note from their obstetrician that the patient has opted for 

selective reduction because "twin A" has Down's syndrome but without a diagram 

indicating which twin that is. Dr. Berkowitz urged obstetricians making such 

referrals to send along a diagram of the position of the twins' amniotic sacs .... 

"The position of the fetuses changes, but the position of the sacs won't," he said. 

Dr. Berkowitz added, "We don't [reduce] twins to one. We are not in the abortion 

business; we deal in high-risk pregnancies .... In our opinion, it is not medically 

indicated for twins, and we don't know about triplets." 

Predictably, the "selective reduction" procedure has been applied by some physicians as 
an elective surgery, including even the "reduction" of twins to one baby. Dr. Ronald Wapner of 
Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia said that he had reduced a pair of healthy twins to one 
"at the patient's request." (New York Times, January 25, 1988) Dr. Shulman, director of the 
Virginia genetics institute, said he had not performed a selective reduction but would if his 
patient wanted it. "Basically, my view is that it's the patient's choice .... I don't see that it is my 
responsibility to say it's okay to reduce triplets to twins but not twins to singletons, especially 
because if I were doing abortions, I'd be reducing singletons to nothing." (Jbid) 

Gift of God 

According to the Supreme Court, the unborn child is a non-person with no constitutional 
rights. That holding leads inevitably to discretionary execution of the helpless, the disabled, and 
the merely superfluous. "Selective reduction" is merely an illustration of the reality that unborn 
children today are as legally defenseless as were the Jews, Poles, Gypsies, and other victims at 
Auschwitz. Whether death comes in a gas chamber or at the end of a 20-gauge needle makes 
little difference to the victim. If the unborn child can be defined as a non-person so as to be 
subjected to death at the discretion of others, so can his elder brother or grandmother. The 
essential constitutional remedy is restoration of the principle that all human beings, at every 
moment of existence from fertilization to death, are persons entitled to constitutional rights. But 
that constitutional remedy will not be achieved without a reconversion of the American people to 
the conviction that life is a gift of God rather than of the State. 

-- CHARLES E. RICE 


OPINION PAST The 


Tyranny of Demos 
The following excerpt is taken from Chapter Six of Duncan Williams' Trousered Apes, 
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Sick Literature in a Sick Society, Arlington House, New Rochelle, NY, 1971. 

The majority of contemporary writers, artists and critics resemble in many respects a 
mob. They are all moving in one direction, shouting hysterically and manifesting a tendency 
towards violence, destruction and anarchy. What other than a mob is this? To oppose it is a 
lonely task. Some readers may feel that to attack a literary trend, originating with Blake and 
accelerating almost unchecked until today, is simply intellectual arrogance. But when one 
regards the spiritual agony and suicidal anarchy which permeate the modern sensitive mind, is it 
not possible that both society and literature, which shapes and is shaped by society, are on the 
wrong track? 

In the harsh world of reality the road of excess leads not to the palace of wisdom, but to 
the psychiatric couch or worse. Few of those who died in Buchenwald or Belsen would have 
appreciated Eliot's "curious paradox" that "it is better to do evil than to do nothing." 

Morality always involves a sentiment of submission, a sense of service and obligation. In 
other words, it demands the recognition of an authoritative norm, be it secular or religious. The 
terms submission, service and obligation are all antithetical to the contemporary concept of 
freedom -- freedom to write, paint, compose, act, demonstrate, riot as one pleases. We are in the 
process of experiencing the agonizing results of such "freedom." 

"Art," wrote Camus, "lives only on the constraints it imposes on itself; it dies of all 

others. Conversely, if it does not constrain itself, it indulges in ravings and 

becomes a slave to mere shadows. The freest art and the most rebellious will, 

therefore, be the most classical." 

The alternative, he suggests, is that artists will become lost in nihilism and sterility. 

Precisely the same thing is true of society and of individuals; the greatest contentment 
may be derived from service to an ideal. Not unexpectedly, the "Raskolnikovian" (from 
"Raskolnikov," the main character in Dostoevsky's novel, Crime and Punishment) with his cult 
of unpleasure rejects such contentment and the ideal which is its source. His hatred of 
submission, service, obligation and any form of morality are, in effect, the product of his 
destructive nature. The "freedom" for which he clamors is merely the freedom to unleash his 
iconoclastic urges on society and upon himself. 

It may be objected that the commitment on the part of so many contemporary writers and 
artists to idealistic movements, such as civil rights and pacifism, invalidates these charges. 
Superficially, it might appear to do so, but a closer inspection of the manner in which many of 
them voice their opinions will confirm the inherent truth of my charges. 

Commentators have expressed surprise at the belligerency of "pacifist" groups and have 
been naively appalled at the violence which characterizes the activities of so many apparently 
idealistically-motivated organizations. It is not on account of the ideals, however, that many who 
participate in such movements are drawn to them, but because the movements themselves 
provide an opportunity for a defiance of authority, an emotional outlet for the repudiation of 
service. 

True altruism is such a rare quality that when one finds a mass movement ostensibly 
advocating it, one should immediately be suspicious and search for its true appeal. The 
"Raskolnikovian's" attachment to abstract theorizing and his avowed love for all mankind are 
due in part to his inability to love any single human being other than himself. Moreover, an 
impersonal ideal tends to accommodate excess and make it socially more acceptable than it 
would be in a personal relationship .... 

It is necessary to emphasize that a society can never be greater or better than the 
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individuals who constitute it. Society is, in fact, little more than a collective term for a group of 
individual human beings. If we really wish to improve it, we must begin with ourselves; we 
must, in Candide's words, "cultivate our garden." As we have seen, this concept is a classical one 
with its emphasis upon an individual ideal as opposed to a collective one. It involves self-control 
and restraint, both classical virtues, and so will never enjoy popular support. 

** * * 

The material benefits the instigators claim as the fruits of revolution are almost invariably 
the products of industrialism and technology and would become available to the people 
regardless of the prevailing political ideology. Such reflections make it all the more 
incomprehensible that men of the intellectual stature of Sartre can regard commitment to a mass 
movement such as communism with any degree of seriousness. The truth is that whereas mass 
movements inevitably lead to state control, true freedom can only be preserved through an 
individual ideal based upon self-control. 

[N]o measurable improvement can take place in the spiritual quality of society until such 
a personal ideal is recovered, and the fact that such an ideal tends to be aristocratic rather than 
egalitarian is of minor significance. The great crisis of the present is so urgent and compelling 
that such considerations are trivial in comparison. 


SINCERELY "I'm Creative, 


You're Not!" 
F.R. Duplantier 

"Creative Writing." The term itself is nonsensical -- redundant in theory, oxymoronic in 
practice. Redundant, because in theory any type of writing -- from the school essay to the love 
letter to the crime report to the office memo -- can be creative writing, if the writer formulates an 
original thought and demonstrates some mastery of his native tongue in expressing it. 
Oxymoronic, because in practice that writing which styles itself creative is, more often than not, 
hackneyed and poorly constructed. 

Disdain for writing that is profitable, and for the writer who supports himself with his 
ability, is implicit in the term, "creative writing." The concise, informative articles of skilled 
journalists; the witty, compelling advertisements of eloquent copywriters; the meticulous, 
profound explications of deep-thinking scholars -- all these clearly conceived and carefully 
crafted evocations of precise themes are, by implication, uncreative, when juxtaposed to the 
drivel that passes for "creative writing." 

What exactly is creative about "creative writing"? Surely not the fact that it has no 
commercial value. No, the whole self-indulgent, unproductive process of "creative writing" is 
creative only from the perspective of marketing. Coming up with the idea of bilking thousands of 
deserving suckers out of thousands and thousands of dollars that some relative probably worked 
hard for -- simply by offering them the opportunity to sit in a desk and scribble -- now that's a 
stroke of genius. 

Vanity vs. Inanity 

In its day, the vanity press was a brilliant and innovative scam. But it was severely flawed 
when compared to the creative writing course. After all, the pathetic soul who spent $10,000 to 
publicize his foolishness did at least wind up with a thousand hardcover heirlooms to store in his 
attic. The creative writing student, however, is left with nothing tangible to show for the time and 
money he has squandered. He has been taken for the perfect ride. 

And that would be just fine if only he didn't seem so smug about his stupidity. The vanity 
press victim would initially offer his book to the world with as much fanfare as could be 
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mustered by someone totally devoid of any understanding of what people value and will pay 
money for. But, as the months dragged on, and the books began to gather dust and yellow, a trace 
of self-doubt would inevitably appear in all but the sternest self-deceivers; those who did not 
hold out for post-humous recognition would be compelled, eventually, to admit that perhaps 
there wasn't really any merit in their bursts of self-expression, and that maybe the money had 
been better spent on a retirement plan, or siding for the house. 

But the creative writing student (because his work is never tested in the marketplace, 
never subjected to the impartial judgement of someone who is not directly profiting from his 
delusions of grandiloquence) never risks the possibility of disillusionment. Because his instructor 
strokes his ego incessantly -- like a quack doctor who verifies nonexistent ills, or a dance 
instructor who professes to see some portents of rhythm, dexterity, and poise in an uncoordinated 
goon -- the creative writing student allows himself to believe without any substantiation that he 
does indeed have talent, and that the friends and relatives who cannot see it are simply blind, or 
envious. 

Which is an attitude shared by his instructor, who likewise fancies himself a neglected 
genius, taking a perverse pride in the fact that he has never made any real money doing the thing 
he professes to be a master of, the few publications he may have to his credit having come 
courtesy of university- and government-subsidized presses. Had his oeuvre any commercial 
value, he would surely find his time more productively spent in writing than in teaching. A 
Waugh or a Wodehouse would neither teach, nor study, nor purport to be a practitioner of 
"creative writing," for is not something he learned, but part of his being, and he is too busy 
writing to have time for posturing. 

Are You Really? 

It's funny that one never hears a person introduce himself at a cocktail party as a 
"compassionate doctor," or a "shrewd lawyer." The person who has identified himself as merely 
a doctor is presumed, rightly or wrongly, to possess some measure of compassion. Likewise the 
lawyer, who, by virtue of his profession, is expected to be, to some degree, shrewd. Why then the 
epithetic "creative writer"? Why not just "writer" -- or, if precision is called for, "novelist," 
"dramatist," or "poet," corresponding to "pediatrician," "surgeon," or "proctologist"? 

If creativity is a quality that inheres in writers, then surely those who feel the need to 
proclaim themselves creative can be assumed to be nothing of the sort, and their smugness 
needn't go unchallenged. (There are shams enough in the world without this one being tolerated.) 
When introduced to someone who identifies himself as a creative writer, it is hardly 
inappropriate to inquire, "Are you really?" Or, "Gee, how creative are you?" But the one 
rejoinder guaranteed to deflate such poseurs is the following: "Ah, what have you published?" 
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